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THE IDOL AYENAR. 


The above figures of horses are prominent idols in India. They are evidently modern, as 
their costumes will show. The figure of the elephant upon the opposite side of the page is 
ancient and a survival of prehistoric times. Itillustrates the superstition about the elephant as 
an object of worship. The contrast between the two are very instructive. Animal worship was 
one of the earliest forms of religion, but it has not ceased, for the worship of the elephant and 
the ox, and even representations of the horse, are common. 
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SOUTHERN VISITS OF THE ESKIMO.* 
BY W. M. BEAUCHAMP, D. D. 


If the Northmen reached the shores of New England, as 
many think, it will scarcely be doubted that the Eskimo then 
resorted there, and that the later Indians at that time were at 
least few along our northern coast. The period referred to is 
about 900 years ago. Nearly four centuries since, other 
Europeans went along our eastern border, finding the later 
tribes in full possession. Had they in any way dispossessed a 
northern race? 

The entire period in which our middle and eastern states 
were occupied by our so-called Indians, as permanent homes, 
has been much over estimated. The early Huron tradition 
was that they settled in their part of Canada between 1400 
and 1450, coming there then with two of their nations, and 
archeological evidence supports this statement. The other 
two nations came near the beginning of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. The Mohawks came to their valley late in the sixteenth 
century, and there were no villages there before them. Most 
of the Onondagas reached their historic territory about the 
same time; this was a time of general disturbance. There are 
earlier forts and villages, but no reasonable calculation will 
carry a settled occupation of New York back to A. D. 1000. 
This seems true of New England. Our colonists came there 
less than 300 years ago, when the Indian population had 
recently been large. The historic sites are well known, but 
how many are there back of these? Leaving out the small 
camps of wandering hunters and fishermen, are there enough 
to show a settled occupation of anything like 500 years? 

For the State of New York the evidence is very clear that 
a very few centuries since, it had no settled inhabitants, as 
many parts have few or none now. It was a land where men 
came to hunt and fish, but where, as a rule, they did not dwell. 
Studying the traces of both visitors and dwellers for many 
years, I have been interested in inquiring whence some of these 
came. In many cases, their routes, character and haunts are 
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well defined. The migratory bodies frequented the best fish- 
ing places. They avoided others where there was a lack of 
game. On the tributaries of the St. Lawrence and the great 
lakes, traces of their camps are everywhere found. Century 
after century passed, and scarcely a fisherman entered the 
Mohawk valley. On the other hand, the sedentary nations 
sought secluded situations, safety and a good soil being prime 
requisites with them. 

Certain implements have suggested to me the query whether, 
as the Eskimo may have frequented parts of our sea-coast at no 
remote period, they may not also have sought some parts of 
the interior. They could not have dwelt there, for there is no 
hint of this, and their habits are essentially northern. Still, 
there has been some change... We associate them now almost 
exclusively with the Arctic regions. In 1640, they reached 
the northern shore of the Gulf of St. Lawrence, and but a little 
later their southern boundary was placed at 52°, but little over 
300 miles north of Quebec, and about 10° north of us. They 
had war with the Indians of Point Gaspé. The Hurons and 
Iroquois often penetrated their territory, and there seems no 
reason why they may not sometimes have entered New York 
before it had permanent inhabitants. 

It is well known, also, that some writers have thought that 
the Hurons and Iroquois were kindred to the Eskimo; at least 
of mixed races. I hardly incline to this opinion, but have not 
examined it recently, and yet there is a suggestive resemblance 
between a few Iroquois articles and those further north. Be- 
yond stone axes or chisels, and a few rude implements, the 
Iroquois wrought less in stone than some other nations. They 
made fine flint arrows, and yet but few of these. Their favorite 
materials were wood, clay, bone and horn. Even after the 
year 1600, they still used the one-sided bone harpoon seen in 
all northern collections. Sometimes the bone and horn carv- 
ings of that date are quite artistic. 

I find a suggestive resemblance to northern articles in the 
modern wampum belts of the Iroquis. They had none of shell 
beads before 1600, but used colored sticks or quills instead, and 
probably formed ceremonial belts of these, so quickly did they 
use wampum in this way when it became accessible. Among 
the coast tribes belts never attained the prominent ceremonial 
use, which they had among the Iroquois. 

A belt of porcupine quills, in the Canadian Institute, sug- 
gests what might have been the primitive Iroquois belt. The 
mou s feather, or rather quill belt, in the Point Barrow Eskimo 
collection, is still more like the Iroquois belt of wampum, and 
may well illustrate the primitive one of bird’s quills. Hiawatha 
called down the wampurna bird from the sky, says the legend, 
and made the first belts and strings of its quills. 

The broad wooden spoons still found in Iroquois houses, are 
much like those of the Eskimo, nor does the form differ much 
when these are made of horn, metal or bone. All such present 
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resemblances may or may not indicate early contact, but the 
contact itself is undoubted, whether of trade or travel. 

There are earlier articles in Canada and New York, not made 
or used by any branch of the Huron-Iroquois family. A stone 
scraper or drill is never found on an Iroquois site, but scrapers 
are abundant in some parts of New York. The Iroquois never 
used soapstone vessels, nor had some of our early visitors any 
of these; yet fragments of shallow soapstone vessels are fre- 
quent along some of our larger rivers, but never far from water. 
I simply call attention to their situation and resemblance to 
Eskimo forms. Most of these were probably of southern 
origin, as I do not recall them in Canada. 

The articles which seem most clearly indicative of Eskimo 
visits, rather than mere contact, are two kinds of slate knives. 
One is usually a large form, though not always, and corresponds 
with the Eskimo woman’s knife, Among that people it is now 
usually of iron, set in the groove of a long, straight handle. 
Formerly they were of slate, and these are found yet. Those 
which occur in Canada, New England and New York, are of 
thin, polished, half-circular pieces of flat slate, sharpened 
around the convex edge. The straight edge is either of the 
thickness of the rest, or forms a straight and thickened back, 
like some kinds of combs; I have seen but one of these west 
of the State of New York, and here they are an early imple- 
ment. 

The other form has a still narrower local range, as far as 
known. I have seen many in Canada, and they occur in some 
parts of New York, but not in the western part, nor south of 
Lake Ontario. They are also found along Lake Champlain, 
but not in the Mohawk valley, except very rarely on its upper- 
most waters. They seem most common near Oneida and 
Onondaga lakes, and are much like the double-edged slate 
knives once used by the Point Barrow Eskimo. Generally they 
are sharp on both sides; rarely, on but one; and they have a 
tapering base, with or without notches for attaching them to a 
handle. Usually they have also a sharp barb on each side. 
They may be broad, or somewhat narrow; long or short, and 
the slate varies in color. One found at Oneida lake is especi- 
ally fine, but quite different from the typical form. 

Locally, they are termed slate arrows, but I have always 
thought them knives used for cleaning fish. As a rule, they 
are found near water, and seldom on spots long occupied. I 
have figured up all that I have seen or known, and there are: 
From Canada, 24; from Lake Champlain, 7, and from the rest 
of New York, 62. Their rarity would argue their use by very 
small parties of wandering men, and their uniform contact with 
water that these men were fishermen, more than hunters. Their 
range, points them out as essentially a northern implement. 








BRITISH STONE CIRCLES. 


BY A L. LEWIS, F..C. A. 


Respecting the second class of circles mentioned in my 
former article—those placed round the bases of sepulchral 
tumuli—there is not much to be said. Where the enclosed 
tumulus, or traces of it remain, their object is clear; there may 
be instances, though I do not know of any, in which the 
tumulus has been carted away and spread over the fields, and 
the surrounding stones have been left, and in such a case, there 
might be a doubt which class the circle belonged to, but such 


STONE CIRCLE WITH ROOF OF TURF, 


instances, if they exist at all, would in no way affect the con- 
clusions already arrived at. 

The first class of circles mentioned—hut circles—deserves 
some attention on its own account. The prehistoric British 
dwellings were in all probability mostly circular, as were those 
of Italy, the Swiss lake dwellings, and Gaul; but the materials 
of which they were constructed differed with the locility. 
Where stone was easy to obtain, it was used, but where it was 
not, wattle (sticks and clay), rushes, skins, or other things were 
doubtless used instead. On some of the Kentish commons 
groups of small pits still remain which are believed to be the 
remains of British villages, but the superstruciures, which were 
probably of some of the lighter materials mentioned, have long 
perished. In Scotland, Ireland, Wales and Devonshire and 
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Cornwall, on the contrary, stone was used, though without 
mortar, and many ruins and a few complete, or nearly com- 
plete, structures remain. It is not very easy to trace much 
progressive development in the remains that are left to us, 
though the brochs of the north of Scotland, and some of the 
oratories and other buildings in the west of Ireland, are in 
every respect finer and more important structures than the 
Beehive huts of Cornwall, and this is probably due to the fact 
that the former districts did not come under that Roman influ- 
ence which in other parts of Britain led the inhabitants to give 
up their old style of habitation, and adopt the more elaborate 
methods and more convenient arrangements of the Roman 
builders, and that the older methods were somewhat more fully 
developed as time went on in the districts which the Romans 
did not occupy. 
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STONE HUT FOUNDATION. 


Many of the circular stone hut foundations on Dartmoor 
have recently been explored. Their interior diameters vary 
from six to twenty-two feet, and in some cases the walls were 
never more than about three feet high, the conical roof, which 
rested on them, being probably of poles covered with turf or 
other material; this is proved by the fact that when all the 
fallen stones were replaced, the wall was complete to that 
height and no higher; it being also certain that no stones had 
been removed. Those circles contained a slightly elevated 
platform on one side, suitable for a seat by day and a bed place 
by night; a hearth, a hole in the ground filled with ashes, and 
in some cases having a large pot in it, which apparently had 
been used for cooking by the hot stone method, and a stone 
which seemed to have served as a sort of table. The entrances 
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were between two stones, 234 to 3 feet high, with a lintel laid 
across, and were usually paved, and in some cases were pro- 
tected from the wind by a wall outside them. Only a few 
pieces of worked flint have been found in these hut circles. 

In Cornwall, on the other hand, the huts often had a stone 
roof, formed of courses gradually narrowed ‘until they met. In 
some cases, as at Carnbrae, naturally placed boulders were 
utilized as parts of the walls. There are also in the Lands End 
district some narrow underground passages with chambers 
opening out of them, which appear to have been used as dwell- 
ings. One of these was described by the late W. C. Borlase, with 
illustrations, in the Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries, 
November 26, 1868. The total length of the passage was 
eighty or ninety feet; a circular, domed chamber, about six- 
teen feet in diameter and twelve feet high, was joined to it by 
another short passage. Fragments of pottery and an iron 
spear head were found in the long gallery. 





STONE CIRCLES AND UPRIGHT STONES IN 
NEW MEXICO. 


BY A. M. SWAN. 


I have seen no mention, in any publication, of existing 
circles and lines of upright stones in New Mexico, and, there- 
fore, conclude that their existence has escaped the eye of every 
scientist who has visited this country. There are two localities 
where very remarkable systems of upright stones may be seen, 
each of which appears to belong to a very early period. 

One of these systems was discovered by Major George H. 
Pradt, while making a Government survey along the east line 
of the Socorro grant in Socorro county, New Mexico. Major 
Pradt has long been interested in archeology of this country, 
and isa close observer. He describes the stone circles as located 
“on a low hill, an extension of the north end of the Oscura 
range.” The inner circle was about thirty feet in diameter. 
The stones stood three or more feet above the ground, and 
from one to four feet apart. Some of them bad fallen down. 
In the centre of this circle were three upright stones, and one 
that had fallen, forming a square. One broad stone had partly 
fallen, and without doubt had covered the four stones, forming 
a table or altar. Around this inner circle was an outer circle, 
many of the stones still standing. There were many petrified 
trees, some of great size, scattered around, lying on the same 
surface in which the upright stones were imbedded. 

The second system of upright stones was discovered by 
Colonel Walter G. Marmon, while running the first correction 
line of the Navajo Reservation survey. This field is located 
about thirty miles northwest of Fort Defiance, and two miles 
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east of the poiat where the correction line crosses Cafion de 
Chelly, in the Navajo Reservation. Colonel Marmon describes 
this field as consisting of long lines of upright stones in 
parallel rows. The stones are about three feet high, and from 
five to ten feet apart. They stand in a dense pine forest, thus 
not easily attracting attention. 

Near both of these systems of upright stones are extensive 
ruins that have not the characterstics of Pueblo remains—-using 
the term, in a racial sense. These remains are, I think, worthy: 
of investigation, especially as they bear so great resemblance 
to the stone circles of the old world. 

Albuquerque, New Mexico. 





A PREHISTORIC TRAGEDY IN THE FOREST OF 
WASHINGTON. 


BY ALICE D. BAUKHAGE., 


It was Sunday in the logging camp, and the woods that all 
week long had echoed the hearty voices of the men, the 
monotonous sound of. the incessant saw and the frequent 
thunderous crash of the falling trees, were as still as though 
they were indeed God’s temples. 

The men had dispersed to their homes in the neighboring 
town, or lounged in slumberous ease on their blankets in the 
sunny clearing around the camp. I, a curious visitor in their 
midst, lay full length upon an ancient trunk through those dead 
heart a younger giant grew, and beneath whose rotting base I, 
yesterday, had found three skulls: two, man and woman, and 
the third a beast; the latter cloven with a hatchet made of stone. 

Musing on this old tragedy—old before our age began—I 
lay and listened to the sounds that nature makes to cheer her 
solitudes. In this green nave those sounds were few, or merged 
with the low insistent murmur of the river that swept swiftly 
between the narrow banks from its source among the foothills 
to the sea. Wishkah, the accursed, the Indians call it, and for 
generations have shunned its neighborhood, though its bottom 
lands afford the best of hunting grounds and its clear waters 
teem with mountain trout. Its voice has witchery in it to 
charm their children, they affirm, and hint at its dark deeds, as 
though it were a cruel ogre whom they scarcely dared to name 
for fear of vengence. The bravest Siwash among them would 
not have dared to lie, as I was lying, on its banks; but in me, 
bold worlding that I was, there dwelt no thought of danger. 
Above me the green arch of spruce and hemlock, beneath me 
the soft carpet ot moss and lichen, and about me the sweet 
incense of the woods; that, with the song of wind and river, 
charmed my soul and tuned it to accord with nature. 

Back through the years, the long, dim vista of unnumbered 
years, my mind went groping; back into the indefinite past, 
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Eternity itself seems hardly vaster, till it reached the time 
when men were young upon the earth, and old and mouldering 
trunks like this prone giant stood upright to the sun and man 
and beast strove face to face, foes then as now, but then more 
equal ones. In that dim time beneath this very hemlock dwelt 
a man and woman; strong, wild and fierce, perhaps, but still 
man and woman. By day they dwelt in happiness, content to 
live as God had made them, with no thought of care or sorrow 
for the morrow, or for the night though it often brought them 
danger. For at night the beast came forth from out its lair and 
disputed with the man for sovereignty, and when he came, the 
man arose and fought with him, opposing to his cruel teeth and 
claws the flinty weapon he had laborously wrought to slay with. 
And many times the man prevailed and drove the beast cowed 
and disheartened back into the forest. But at last there came 
a night when the man slept deep and did not hear the silent 
footfall of the beast. Nearer and nearer crept the stealthy one. 
A low growl and a woman’s scream awoke the sleeper, and in 
the darkness thick about him he grasped the axe, and with one 
mighty blow flung it deep into the great beast’s brain, who, ere 
he fell, caught at the man’s bare throat and crushed it. 

When morning broke they lay there, the man, the woman, 
and the beast, and all the woods were still. At noontime the 
sun cast one brief glance upon their quiet forms and then the 
shadows came, filling the empty spaces of the wood and cov- 
ered them. A few leaves fluttered down and fell upon their 
upturned faces. The hours passed on and morning broke again, 
and still again, again and again, until the days had grown to 
years, the years to centuries, all unrecorded save by the circles 
in the ancient trunk so merged now with decay as to be past 
reckoning. At length there caine a day when the great tree, 
because the fulfillment of its time had come, shivered, from 
crest to rotted base, and fell. Relentlessly it tore its way 
through the lesser tree tops, crushing them with its mighty 
weight as it crushed the skeletons, long since covered by the 
refuse of the years; and there it lay while other years came, 
did their work, and passed. 

On a certain time a seed pod fell and rested in a cleft in its 
rough surface, where it burst and grew, and the years passing 
by beheld it a sapling, a tree and a second forest giant. Mean- 
time, beyond the confines of the wood— 


Is heard the tread of pioneers 
Of nations yet to be; 
The first low wash of waves where soon 
Shall roll a human sea. 





AGRICULTURE AMONG THE PUEBLOS AND 
CLIFF-DWELLERS. 


BY STEPHEN D. PEET, PH. D. * 


There is one question connected with the Cliff-Dwellers, 
which to some has been difficult to answer, namely, how does 
it happen that they, in the midst of their strange surroundings, 
should be so superior to the wild tribes which have for many 
generations infested the region? This can not be ascribed to 
any natural superiority, for, so far as known, they were quiet 
people, and somewhat sluggish in their habits, and manifested 
much less energy and strength than the people they considered 
their enemies. Some have accounted for it on the ground 
that there was here an inherited civilization, one which had been 
introduced from the regions far to the southwest—Mexico, or 
possibly Nicaraugua, the signs of which are to be seen in the 
ancient ruins at Quemada and the Casas Grandes in Sonora. 

The key to the problem, however, is undoubtedly furnished 
in the fact that the Pueblos and the Cliff-Dwellers alike were, and 
had been from time immemorial, agriculturists, and this led them 
to a sedentary, life which would naturally result in their continued 
improvement, and so produced the same contrast between them 
and their neighbors that exists elsewhere between the civilized 
and the uncivilized. 

It is certain that they were so thoroughly given to agri- 
culture, that they continued it under the most unfavor- 
able circumstances, even when driven to the greatest straits from 
the constant presence of an enemy which threatened to attack 
their homes, and were often successful in destroying their crops 
and so depriving them of their common subsistence. In this 
they differed from the wild tribes, who were hunters and had no 
permanent dwelling place, but were nomads and wandered from 
place to place, according as the spirit moved them. This pecu- 
liarity was noticed by the Spaniards when they first reached the 
region, although at that time the contrast between them and the 
wild tribes did not strike them as forcibly as it has others, for 
they came from a region where a sedentary life was common and 
agriculture was the rule, rather than the exception. To the 
American explorers, it was more of a surprise, for they were 
accustomed to the ways of the hunters and considered all of the 
aborigines in the light of nomades who occasionally resorted to 
agriculture as merely incidental to the hunter life. 

The modern archzologists understand that this furnishes the 
clew to the whole problem of society as it existed among both 
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the Pueblos and the Cliff-Dwellers, and fully accounts for the 
difference between them and the people who were besieging 
them. It is well known that the three stages of savagery, bar- 
barism and civilization are attended by different modes of life 
and different means of subsistence, and that the savages are gen- 
erally nomads, that agriculture is distinctive of barbarism, and 
that dwelling in cities is frequently a sign of civilization. 

The fact that the Pueblos were practicing agriculture raises 
them above others, one whole stage in the scale of human pro- 
gress. It is not often, however, that the lines are so strongly 
drawn and the contrast so marked as here. It is like the mesas 
which rise above the level of the valley abruptly, and upon the 
mesas the terraced houses are sometimes conspicuous from their 
very height; so the practice of agriculture raises the people 
above the mass of humanity which was still held in the low 
plains of savagery, the very houses which were erected being in 
contrast to the huts which savages occupied. 

Some maintain that whatever civilization there was in America 
in prehistoric times was owing to agriculture, and the change 
from the nomadic state to a sedentary life. This position was 
held by Mr. Morgan. It was also the opinion of Baron von 
Humboldt, who speaks of the value of agriculture in main- 
taining the original population and keeping it up to a high stage 


of development, in the following words: 


If at the commencement of the empire of the Incas of Peru in the 
cordillerzs of Quito and the elevated plains of New Granda, and in the 
Mexican Anahuac, the population has maintained itself and in some points 
even considerably increased, the cause must be sought in the fact that hun- 
dreds of years before the Spanish Conquest, the population consisted of 
agricultural tribes. In general views of the manifold grades of intelligence 
manifested by those who are so vaguely and often improperly denominated 
savages, the imagination is carried back of the present to an indefinite past, 
in which the greater part of the human race lived in the same condition ; 
but even in the savage state, we are struck by signs of spontaneous awak- 
ening in intellectual power, in the knowledge of several languages and the 
anticipation of a future existence, and in traditions that boldly rise to the 
origin of the human race and its abode. The hordes which occupy the 
country between New Mexico and the river Gila, especially attract our 
attention, because they are scattered along the line of march which, in the 
period from the sixth to the twelfth centuries, the various nations known as 
the Toltecs, Chicamecs, Nahuas and Aztecs proceeded, when they traversed 
and peopled southern tropical Mexico. 

Memorials remain of the architectural and industrial skill of the 
nations, who had evidently attained a high degree of culture. The various 
stations or abiding places of the Aztecs can still be pointed out by means 
of historical paintings and ancient traditions, and the large, many-storied 
houses seen in this region offer analogies as to the mode of building in use 
among the southern tribes. 

In the case of the American migrations of nations from north to south, 
might not single tribes have remained behind north of the Gila? All the 
conjectures connected with this bold hypothesis concerning the sources of a 
certain amount of civilization, evident in the original seats of wandering 
nations, have fallen into the abyss of historic myths. Want of faith in 
finding a satisfactory solution of the problem, must, nevertheless, not be 
allowed to lessen our diligence, or set limits to our inquiries. The far more 
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extensive and flatter eastern regions, though covered with a net work of 
rivers, was inhabited only by savage tribes, isolated and scarcely capable of 
any co-operation for a warlike undertaking, and maintaining themselves 
wholly by hunting and fishing. 


I. The point which interests us, is that agriculture was so 
wide-spread among the Pueblos. This was the one thing which 
made the difference between them and the wild tribes which have 
continued to inhabit the same region. This is illustrated by the 
facts which have been made known by the different explorers 
who passed through the country when the aborigines of both 
classes were occupying the region, and when they were left to 
their natural tastes, without the restraining influence of any 
army or the presence of any civilized people. 

If we begin with the regions situated on the Rio Grande, 
and pass over the different districts towards the west and north, 
and take the testimony. of the explorers, we shall see how exten- 
sive agriculture was in prehistoric times and also see the contrast 
between the Pueblos and Cliff Dwellers and. the hordes which 
invaded their territory. We shall not run amiss if we take the 
testimony of any of those who belonged to the exploring expedi- 
tions, though some are more explicit in their account of agricul- 
ture than others. We shall, therefore, confine ourselves to 
such accounts. Mr. B. Mollhausen, who accompanied the 
expedition under Lieutenant Whipple, has given some excellent 
descriptions of the Pueblos and the deserted villages which he 
saw, but he has also spoken of the practice of agriculture as 
almost universal. He first visited San Domingo and the Rio 
Grande, and there saw the method of cultivating the soil by 
irrigation. He says: 


The neighborhood of settlements and cultivated lands was recognizable 
long before reaching the place, by the canals and ditches which intersected 
the new lands and were designed to carry the water of the river to the 
plants and seeds, for without such measures, it would be scarcely possible 
to raise the most scanty harvest under the arid climate of New Mexico. 
Flocks of marsh and water birds animate the fields thus irrigated, and 
under the shelter of the close stalks of Indian corn, some of the sportsmen 
get effective shots among them. 

The valley of the Rio Grande is closely cultivated in many parts, from 
the mouth up as far as Taos. The inexhaustible wealth of nature, which 
renders the colonization of America so easy, is not in so high a degree 
characteristic of New Mexico, and in some places there are great deficiencies, 
but the fruittul valleys of the Rio Grande and its tributaries, as well as the 
mountains rich in iron, coal and gold, are profuse enough in their gifts, not 
only to maintain but to enrich whole nations and carry them to the highest 
point of civilization. 

The Zuni Indians are more favorably disposed to civilization than those 
of any other Pueblo. Besides agriculture, they, or rather their women, are 
skillful in the art of weaving and, like the Navajos, manufacture durable 
blankets. The pueblo, with its terraced houses, elevated streets, numerous 
ladders and the figures climbing up and down them, tame turkeys and 
eagles sitting upon the walls, presented an interesting picture, and still more 
attractive when we looked back upon the wide plain, stripped of its harvest 
and with a background of grand masses of rock and blue distant mountains, 
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In speaking of the Colorado Chiquito, Mr. Mollhausen says: 


The fertile soil, quite capable of cultivation, lay on both sides of the 
river, and more and more ruins, in such quantities as to afford ground for 
the belief that a wandering race of a remote antiquity had possessed exten- 
sive settlements in this valley, where we found every requisite for human 
subsistence, pure wholesome water and fruitful soil. 

The ruins described by Captain Sitgreaves lie at a short distance. 
They are obviously the remains of extensive settlements that have lain 
scattered over an area of eight to ten miles about the valley, and-which 
must have been at one time a thickly peopled district. That no water is 
found near the ruins which lie farthest from the river, is considered suffi- 
cient to account for their abandonment. It is, however, scarcely conceiv- 
able that in the vicinity of a river that is never dry, there could be a want 
of water, or that the industrious people could allow their reservoirs to 
become choked. It is more probable that a general emigration under the 
repeated attacks of Indian tribes occasioned the abandonment of these 
numerous towns, It must strike everyone that the more southerly ruins 
manifest greater culture and experience in their builders, and also indicate 
that their towns and settlements were more thickly populated and inhabited 
for a long time. 


Mr. Brackenridge, who visited the mounds and monuments 
opposite St. Louis, called Cahokia Mounds, and gave the earliest 
description of them, has also furnished a description of the pueblo 
tribes situated in New Mexico, and especially of their build. 
ings, which he called “ castles,” and of their agricultural habits. 
He says: 


Their habits and character were entirely the reverse of a migratory 
people. These habits fixed them permanently in the spots which they 
occupied. There never was a people less fitted for migration than the 
occupants of the Castle Cibola. It will strike most readers as a singular 
fact that there should be found in America a land of “ castles,” with suc- 
cessive platforms like those of Babylon, and rising to the height of seven 
stories, like the pagodas of China. They were not permanent works, like 
those of the Rhine and the Danube, nor were they the abodes of feudal 
chiefs; on the contrary, they were places of defense occupied by an indus- 
trial population, ruled by councils of elders, and exposed to the war-like 
depredations of the nomadic savage tribes which lived on the buffalos 
which swarmed in vast numbers in the regions of the north. 

There were no divisions of streets, but the houses were raised one 
above the other in stories or stages, the roofs projecting over those -below, 
forming sheltered galleries with doors entering into separate apartments. 
The castles rise from three to seven stories on a solid basement ten feet in 
height to which there was no entrance, thus serving for defense against their 
enemies. A fertile valley capable of being irrigated was chosen for the site 
of the castle, where they cultivated squashes, beans and also a little cotton - 
for their domestic fabrics. Their canals for irrigation and supply of water 
were of great extent. No domestic animals were used. 

It does not appear that the towns were dependent upon any central 
government. or in any way connected by leagues; the government was 
uniformily one which was confined to villages or castles. 


The following extract from Mr. Burtlett’s work will give us 
an idea of the ruins and villages on the Gila and the Salinas, as 
well as the Pima villages which were visited by Coronado, as 
well as the irrigating contrivances which prevailed here. He says: 


In every direction, as far as the eye can reach, are seen heaps of ruined 
edifices with no portion of their walls standing. One thimg is evident, and 
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that is, that at some former period, the valley of the Gila, from this ruin to 
the western extremity of the rich bottom land now occupied by the Pimas 
and Maricopas, as well as the broad valley of the Salinas, for upwards of 
forty miles, was densely populated; the ruined buildings, the irrigating 
canals—some of them twenty feet wide, the vast quantities of pottery. show 
that, while they were an agricultural people, they were much superior to the 
present ne Aan tribes, ‘I! heir civilization extended far beyond the dis- 
trict named. From information given by Leroux, it appears that ruins of 
the same sort exist on the San Francisco or Verde River. 

There is one fact which I regard as of importance in forming a con- 
jecture about this people. This is the cultivation of the cotton plant and 
the use of cotton in the domestic fabrics. This plant was not known to the 
Northwest Indians, and is nowhere indigenous beyond the tropics, whence 
they derived it. Was it from Mexico or Peru? There was ro intercourse 
between this region and Mexico. This fact has the appearance of pointing 
to an Asiatic origin, the strongest argument being that the earliest races of 
America are uniformly found on the western side of the Continent, and not 
on the Atlantic'side. 


Major Powell draws a distinction between the tribes, such as 
the Utes, Shoshones, Shiwits, Navajos and Apaches, who were 
hunters and fed upon the flesh of animals killed in the fall, and 
were clad in skins and furs, and the Pueblos, who lived mainly 
upon grain, and were clothed for the most part in cotton garments 
and had reached a higher civilization. He says of the Utes: 


These people built their shelters of boughs and bark, and to some 
extent lived in tents made of the skins of animals. They never cultivated 
the soil, but gathered wild seeds and roots, and were famous hunters and 
fishermen. ‘hey havealways been well clad in skins and furs; the men wore 
a blouse, loin cloth, leggings and mocassins, and the women dressed in 
short kilts. Sometimes the men would havea bear or elk skin for a toga, 
but more often they made their togas by piecing together the skins of 
wolves, mountain lions, wolverines, wild cats, beavers and otters. ‘The 
women sometimes made theirs of fawn skins, but rabbit skin robes were 
far more common, . Cords were made of the fibre of wild flax or yucca 
plants, and around these cords, strips of rabbit skin were rolled so that 
they made long ropes of rabbit skin coiled, the central coil of vegetable fibre, 
then these coils were rolled irto parallel strings with cross strings of fibre. 
The robe when finished was about five feet square, and made a good toga 
for a cold day and a warm blanket for night. Neither men nor women wore 
a head-dress, except on festival occasions tor decoration. 


He says of the Shoshones: 


The region from Fremont Peak to the Uinta Mountains has been the 
home of Indians of the Shoshonian family from time immemorial. It isa 
great hunting and fishing region. ‘lhe flesh of the animals killed in the 
fall was dried for summer use. The seeds and fruits were gathered and 
perserved for winter use. When the seeds were gathered, they were win- 
nowed by tossing them in trays, so that the wind might carry away the chaff; 
thev were roasted in the same trays. Afterward the seeds were ground on 
mealing stones and moulded into cakes that were stored away for use in 
time of need. 

_ The Shiwits, “ people of the spring”; the Uinkirets, “ people of the 
Pine Mountains,” and the Unkakaniguts, “people of the red lands,”’ who 
dwell along the Vermilion Cliff, are found on the terraced plateaus These 
people live in shelters made of boughs piled up in circles and covered with 
juniper bark, supported by poles. These little houses are only large enough 
for half a dozen persons, huddling together, to sleep. Every year they have 
great hunts, when scores of rabbits are killed in asingle day. It is managed 
in this way; They make nets ot the fibre of the wild flax and of some other 
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plant, the meshes of which are about an inch across, into which they drive 
the rabbits. A great variety of desert plants furnish them food, as seeds, 
roots and stalks. More then fifty varieties of such seed-bearing plants have 
been collected. The seeds themselves are roasted, ground and preserved 
in cakes. The most abundant food of this nature, is derived from the sun- 
flower and the nuts of the pinon. They will make stone arrow heads, stone 
knives and stone hammers, and kindle fires with the drill. 


In speaking of the inhabitants of the Kanab River and the 
Vermilion Cliffs, in the heart of the Grand Canyon, who ¢welt 
in pueblos, some of which were three stories high, he says: 


From extensive study of- the ruins, it seems that everywhere tribal 
pueblos were built of considerable dimensions, aos ye d to give shelter to 
several hundred people. Then the people cultivated the soil by irrigation, 
and had their gardens and Iittle fields scattered at wide distances about the 
central pueblos, by little springs and streams, and wherever they could con- 
trol the water with little labor to bring it on the land. At such points stone 
houses were erected, sufficient to accommodate from one to two thousand 
peopie, and these were occupied during the season of cultivation and are 
known as rancherias. Sometimes the rancherias were occupied from year 
to year, especially in time of peace, but usually they were occupied only 
during seasons of cultivation. Such groups of ruins and pueblos, with 
accessory tancherias, are still inhabited, and have been described as found 
throughout the Plateau Province, except far to the north beyond the Uinta 
Mountains. A great pueblo once existed in the Uinta Valley, on the south 
side of the mountains. This is the most northern pueblo which has yet been 
discovered. But the pueblo-building tribes extended beyond the area 
drained by the Colorado. On the west, there was a pueblo in the Great 
Basin, at the site now occupied by Salt Lake City, and several more to the 
southeast, all on waters flowing into the desert. On the east, such pueblos 
were found among the mountains at the head waters of the Arkansas, 
Platte and Canadian Rivers. The entire area drained by the Rio Grande 
del Norte was occupied by Pueblo tribes, and a number are still inhabited. 
To the south, they extended far beyond the territory of the United States; 
and the so-called Aztec cities were rather superior pueblos of this character. 
The known Pueblo tribes of the United States belong to several different 
linguistic stocks. They are far from being one homogeneous people, for 
they have not only different languages, but different religions and worship 
different gods. The Pueblo people are in a higher grade of culture than 
most Indian tribes of the United States. This is exhibited in the slight 
superiority of their arts, especially in their architceture.* 


Thus we see from the reports of the earliest explorers that, 
notwithstanding the great number of ruins and the apparent 
aridity of the soil, agriculture was carried on through the central 
parts of the Pueblo territory, especially on the Rio Grande, the 
Little Colorado and the Gila Rivers, though mainly by irrigation. 
There seem to have been valleys among the mountains of the 
north, especially along the Rio San Juan, where agriculture was 
conducted without the aid of irrigation, for, here, the rain was 
precipitated by means of the mountains often enough, so as to 
supply needed moisture. This explains the pertinacity with 
which the Cliff Dwellers clung to their homes hid away among 
the mountains, and emphasizes the calamity which came upon 
them when the nomadic hordes invaded their possessoins. 





**« Canyons of the Colorado,” by J. W. Powell; pp. 109-121. 
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The testimony of all the explorers is that the soil here is 
extremely fertile and needs but little cultivation to raise excellent 
crops. Mr. Jackson says: 


The Rio San Juan drains a great interior basin covering over 20,000 
square miles, as well as several great mountain masses bordering it. The 
river at the mouth of the McElmo has an average width ot fifty yards, and 
a depth of four to six feet. The water is warm and well freighted with the 
soil which it is continually undermining, contrasting strongly with the ice- 
cold tributaries which give it existence, and the bottoms are from three to 
five miles in width and, bordering the stream, covered with dense growths 
of cottonwoods and willows The broad and fertile alluvial lands, well 
covered with grass, prove a rich agricultural possession. 


The Rio de Chelly was also a favorable place for carrying on 
agriculture. Mr. Mindeleff says of it: 


Near its mouth, the whole bottom of the canyon consists of an even 
stretch of white sand, extending from cliff to cliff. A little higher up, there 
were small areas of bottom land and recesses and coves only a foot or two 
above the bed of thestream. Still higher up, these became more abundant, 
forming regular benches or terraces. At Casa Blanca, the bench is eight 
or ten feet above the stream, each little branch canyon and cave in the 
cliffs is fronted by a more or less extensive area of cultivatable land. These 
bottom lands are the cultivatable areas of the canyon bottom, and their 
currents and distribution have dictated the location and occupation of the 
villages nowinruins. They are also the sites of all the Navajo settlements. 
The Navajo hogans, or huts, are generally placed directly on the bottoms, 
the ruins are always located so as to overlook them. Only a very small 
proportion of the available land is utilized by the Navajos, and not all of it 
was used by the old villagers. 

The horticultural conditions here, while essentially the same in the 
whole Pueblo region, present some peculiar features. Except for a few 
modern examples, there are no traces of irrigating works. The village 
builders did not require irrigation for the successful cultivation of their 
crops, and under the Indian method of planting and cultivating, a failure 
to harvest a good crop was rare. 

As to the climate : In December, it becomes very cold and so much of 
the stream is in the shade the greater part of the day, that much of the 
water becomes frozen. In a short time, great fields of ice are formed. 
This, and the scant grazing afforded by the bottom lands in winter, accounts 
for the annual migration of the Navajos; but these conditions would not 
materially affect the people who did not a: domestic animals, but were 
purely agricultural. The stream when flowing is seldom more than a foot 
deep, except in times of flood, when it becomes a raging torrent, hence 
irrigation would be impracticable, nor is it successful here for extensive 
horticulture. 


These statements throw light upon the former habits of the 
Cliff- Dwellers of the ‘Rio San Juan and show conclusively that 
they had their permanent abodes in these canyons, because of 
the fact that they could easily secure subsistence here, and 
because they became attached to their mountain home. The 
evidence is that they first made their homes here as a matter of 
choice on account of the fertility of the soil, and not on account 
of the dangers with which they were surrounded. After the 
invasion of the savages, they were compelled to build their 
houses high up in the cliffs for the sake of defense, but it is 
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likely that they built them so far above the stream in order to 
escape the mountain torrents which swept through the valleys, 
even before the savages came upon them. As Mr. Mindeleff says: 


Canyon de Chelly was occupied because it was the best place in that 
vicinity for the practice of horticulture. The cliff ruins there, grew out of 
the same natural conditions that they havein gther places. It is not meant 
that a type of house structure was invented here, and was transferred sub- 
sequently to other places. The geological topographical environment, 
favored their construction. From a different geological structure in other 
regions, cavate lodges resulted; in other places, there were watch towers, 
and still others, single rooms. The character of the site occupied is one of 
the most important evidences to be studied in examination of the ruins in 
the Pueblo country. The sites here are all selected with a view to an out- 
look over some adjacent area of cultivable land, and the structures erected 
were industrial or horticultural, as well as military or defensive. The im- 
mense number of storage cists are a natural outgrowth of the conditions 
there, The storage of water was very seldom attempted. A large propor- 
tion of the cists were burial places. As a rule, they are far more difficult 
of access than the ruins. 

In the cliff ruins of De Chelly we have an interesting and most instruc- 
tive example of the influence of a peculiar and sometimes adverse environ- 
ment on a primitive people, who entered the region with preconceived and 
fully developed ideas of house construction, and left it before these ideas 
were brought fully in accord with the environment, but not before they 
were influenced by it. 


II. The question arises, whether the Cliff-Dwellers had 
permanent agricultural settlements, or were they merely farm- 


ing shelters, used by the Pueblos who lived upon the mesas. 

1. On this point, it may be’ well to examine the archi- 
tecture of the region which has been often described, and con- 
cerning which there is more discussion than any other, namely, 
that found in the Rio de Chelly. 

This valley has been described by different explorers, com- 
mencing with Col. Simpson, F. T. Bickford and Mr. Mindeleff and 
others, each one of whom has described the different villages, 
especially those called the Casa Blanca, or the White House, the 
village in Muminy Cave, in Canyon del Muerto, and one on the 
Banito. 

Mr. Bickford says that the Canyon de Chelly and its two 
principal branches, Monumental Canyon and Canyon del Muerto, 
have an aggregate length of more than forty miles. “ They vary 
in width from 200 to 300 feet, and their walls, which are precipi- 
tous throughout, are from 800 to 1,400 feet in height. Through 
all the branches there run streams of clear water, which unite 
and form the Little Rio de Chelly. The soil of the canyon is 
fertile, and under the tillage of a more intelligent race would bear 
rich crops. Though not comparable in grandeur to the Grand 
Canyon or the Yosemite, it is, nevertheless, one of the most 
beautiful of western canyons. The cave villages are found 
sometimes only thirty feet from the level, and sometimes 800 
feet. The reason why such sites were selected does not fully 
appear. The conclusion so often and so easily reached, is that 
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they were places of refuge from the attacks of the invading races. 
So far as appearances go, they seem to have been, not the places 
of occasional retreat, but the regular, permanent dwelling place 
of their builders. The traces of fires are found in the ruins, 
Rock paintings abound, and hundreds of shapes of human hands 
are found adorning some of the roofs of the now inaccessible 
caves. Symbols are frequent, the dragon fly, the rainbow, the 
sun, objects of reverence to the living Pueblos. Few animals 
are pictured, the elk, the antelope and the red deer being the 
most numerous. 


“The most remarkable group of ruins is found in a branch of 
Monumental Canyon, and is about 700 feet above the bottom of 
the canyon, which is very narrow. The finest group of ruins, 
though not the largest, and probably the best specimen of the 
handiwork of the Cave-Dwellers in existence, is known as the 
White House. Its site is a cave whose floor is about thirty 
feet from the bottom of the canyon, and is accessible only by 
rope-climbing up the vertical face of a perfectly smooth precipice. 
The first line of structures have their fronts flush with the preci- 
pice ; their position, together with their little loop hole windows 
and irregularly castellated tops, suggesting that they were 
designed as the outer line of a strong fortress, Rising above 
this line, are seen the walls of an inner and smaller structure, 
which, being painted white, forms a conspicuous and attractive 
feature in a most remarkable landscape. Above, 900 feet of 
smooth, bellying rock so overhangs the place that a plumb-line 
from its crest would pass about seventy feet in front of the outer- 
most wall of the old village. The cave has a lateral reach of 
ninety four feet, and a depth of forty feet. The ruin is called by 
the Navajos something which signifies “the abode of many 
captains.” It is the only painted cave dwelling of which we 
have any knowledge. Dados, with borders of saw teeth and 
rows of dots,-all in yellow paint, adorn the rooms, the alignment 
of which is better and the plastering smoother than usual. 
There are seventeen rooms in the cave. 

“ The largest group of ruins in this vicinity, and probably the 
largest of its class—cave dwellings of masonry—in the world, is 
that discovered by Stevenson. It is found near the head otf 
Canyon del Muerto, and is known as Mummy Cave, from the 
fact that its discoverer found near it an undisturbed cist, from 
which he removed a well preserved mummy. The southern 
wall of the canyon here retreats, forming a wide, shallow bay, 
around which, at the height of about 200 feet from the bottom, 
there extends a sloping shelf which was terraced by the ancients 
to make the foundation of their village. The crest of the preci- 
pice extends far enough to cover the entire group, which was 
probably the home of more than a thousand individuals. The 
terrace and all that stand upon it has fallen away, and now forms 
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part of an immense mass of debris, which makes the cave 
more easily accessible. Only those walls remain which are 
founded upon the solid rock at the back of the cave, and many 
of these show little more than the foundation lines. The evi- 
dence of an aristocracy, or controlling class, is here very striking. 
The cave is shaped like two unequal crescents joined end to end, 
and the apartments, or rather cells, of the two portions are 
small and of irregular form, following the conformation of the 
rock. At the point of junction, however, covering almost 
entirely the narrower shelf, there stands a rectangular tower, 
three stories in height; the rooms of which, as well as those in 
its immediate neighboriiood, are larger, and the walls and floors 
much better in construction than those upon either side. The 
tower commands the village, as feudal towns were commanded 
by the castles of their lords.” 


2. The distribution of kivas in the ruins of De Chelly affords 
another indication that the occupancy of the region was perma- 
nent. The position of the kivas in some of the settlements on 
defensive sites, and their arrangement across the front of the 
cave, suggests at first sight, that they were used for outlooks 
and their occupancy by villages came at a later period. Kivas” 
are found only in permanent settlements. They are sacred 
chambers in which the civil and religious affairs of the tribe 
were transacted. They also formed a place of resort or club for 
the men. Their functions are many and varied. It seems to 
have been a common requirement in. the Pueblo country that the 
kivas should be wholly or partly underground, but the greatest 
care was bestowed upon their construction and finish; the 
interior was plastered with a number of coats and was orna- 
mented with markings and symbols in the shape of bars or bands 
and triangles, which were of a ceremonial, rather than of a 
decorative origin. Chimney-like structures were used for venti- 
lation, showing that the kivas were occupied permanently by the 
men. Circular rooms, built and arranged on the same plan, 
with exceedingly slight variations in size and construction, 
reappear in every cliff dwelling, except the smallest one. 


Ventilation by the introduction of fresh air on a low level, 
striking on a screen a little distance from the inlet, and being 
thereby evenly distributed over the whole chamber, is a 
development in house construction rarely reached by our own 
civilization. A stone pier at the opening of the ventilator, 
and between it and the fire, constantly brings into the kiva 
the fresh air. The entrance is always at the top, and 
is generally kept open. This makes a draft which carries 
off the foul air from below, which would be an absolute 
necessity, for the men and boys are alawys congregated 
Y the kivas in great numbers, and make it their sleep‘ng 
place. 
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.3 The number of storage cists found near the cliff dwell- 
ings, prove that they were permanently occupied. These have 
been referred to by all the explorers, from Jackson and Holmes 
down to Mindeleff and Matthews. Mr. Jackson speaks of store 
houses which were placed high up in the cliffs in the Mancos 
Cafion, above the cliff dwelling called the “Sixteen-windowed 
House.” These were reached by climbing the side of the cliff 
at one end of the ledge, and then passing from one store house 
to another. There were remains of corn and beans and other 
products in these store rooms, so that one is called the fire room; 
another, the bean room, and another, the corn room, 


The people dwelt in the rooms which were built on the lower 
ledge, and had their separate apartments, which extended back 
to the,rock and were lighted by the windows 
in front. A round room, with a narrow 
passage-way, or flue, near the floor, was 
undoubtedly the estufa furnished with a ven- 
tilator, after the plan of other estufas in the 
region. The only court in this yo 
was at the end of the ledge, and just below 
the stairway which led up to the store rooms. 
Running water was found within a : fA 
yards of this group of houses. i 

Mr. Jackson speaks, also, of the store tft 
rooms or cists scattered along the cliffs near 
the Montezuma and the Hovenweep. He 
calls them cubby holes and rock shelters, 
and speaks of them as occurring in all sorts, 
of positions, from the level of the valley to 
the height of over 100 feet, and from the & 
smallest kind of a cache, not larger than a 
bushel basket, to buildings that sheltered 
several families, Some of them were little, 
walled-up, circular orifices in the rock, STORAGE CIST. 
generally inaccessible; but many were 
approached by steps, or rather small holes, cut in the rock so as 
to enable the climber to ascend, as if by a ladder. The steps 
leading up to them show that they were considerably used, and 
were probably resorted to by the house wives as they needed 
the products which were stored away. In one of the cave dwell- 
ings, the skeleton of a human being, nearly covered with the 
excrement of small animals, dust and other rubbish, which cov- 
ered the floor a foot deep, was found. 


Mr. F. H. Chapin speaks of the store rooms back of the line 
of houses in Cliff Palace, and of the burial places which were 
in the niches of the rocks, showing that the people were so 
permanently settled, as to bury their deadin the midst of their 
houses. He speaks, also, of a little isolated room, with a single 
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window for an entrance, which was situated on the upper ledge 
of Acowitz Cajion. It is probable that this was used both asa 
store room and a look-out station. It was very difficult to reach 
and was perched in a little cleft, high up in the side of the cliff, 
where it constituted one of a second group of buildings. 

Mr. Mindeleff mentions the store rooms in the Cafion de 
Chelly. There was a group of ruins located on a narrow bench 
300 feet above the cafion bottom; access to the upper ledge was 
exceedingly difficult, requiring a climb of almost vertical rock 
over forty feet. At the northern end of the upper ledge, there 
are five small cells, occupying its whole width, whose front wall, 
follows the winding ledge. These cells could hardly have been 
used as habitations. There was one room which measured 
filteen by five feet, which 
may have been employed 
for the storage of water. 

He also speaks of the 
reservoir for the storage 
of water, as situated at 
the bend of the river and 
directly above the stream, 
and suggests that water 
may have been drawn up 
from the stream and pour- 
ed into the reservoir at a 
drytime. It constitutes a 
part of a cliff village. 

A granary in the rocks 
is described, which was 
reached by a narrow pass- 
age-way about 2% feet 
wide, and was protected 
by two small rooms on 
one side, and by the village itself, on the other. The interior 
forms a convenient dry, airy space. 

Another village on the Del Muerto is situated on a narrow 
ledge nearly 400 feet above the stream. It was almost inacces- 
sible, but was reached by climbing up the rock by aid of hand 
and foot holes. The entrance to the village was guarded by a 
room whose walls were pierced by oblique loop holes for the dis- 
charge of arrows. The site commands an extensive outlook over 
the cafion bottom, including several areas of cultivable land. 
Immediately below are the remains of a large settlement, and 
nearby, a number of small settlements, connected with it.* 

4. Another proof that the cliff dwellings were permanent 
resdences, is found in the fact that bodies were buried and relics 
deposited in such great numbers. 














CLIFF VILLAGE ON DEL MUERTO. 





*Sixteenth Annual Report Ethnological Bureau, p. 132; see also cut. 
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Nordenksjold discovered bodies of children in Johnson 
Cajfion and at Spruce Tree House. In a little room there were 
five bodies with arrows lying across their heads, and between the 
skeletons four bows. One skeleton lay on the top of a mat, 
with a bow on one side and a mug and a basket on the other; a 
pair of mocassins on the feet, and some feather cloth under the 
head. After taking up the bodies, a large mat was discovered 
covering the floor, and below the mat, a skeleton with a medi- 
cine-stick and two prairie dog-skin pouches, This skeleton was 
covered with a willow mat, made of grass, and under the grass 
mat, one of feather cloth; after that, a buck-skin jacket with a 
fringe. 

Mr. Nordenksjold also speaks of the wooden implements 
used for planting sticks; of the baskets and pottery vessels used 
for holding grain; of the textile fabrics which were made from 
cotton; of the mats and sandals made from corn leaves; of the 
ears of corn found in the ruins; of the corn meal, also discovered 
in small quantities, and of the store houses where the corn was 
stored, and other tokens. He says: “ The most common imple- 
ment is a wooden stick, 1.4 metre long, pointed like a sword at 
one end, and often furnished with a round knob at the other. 
This instrument closely resembles the stick used in planting 
maize. With it, a hole about fifty centimetres deep is made ia 
the ground, andakerael of the maize is then dropped into the hole. 
The implements found in the cliff dwellings were probably used 
in the same manner. They also served as spades of a general 
character. 

“ A circumstance which bears out the conjecture that these 
tools were used as planting sticks, is that the custom prevailed, 
both among the Cliff-Dwellers and the Moquis, of laying beside 
the corpse at the time of burial, one of these planting sticks, 
considering that the deceased ought not to enter upon his new 
existence without this important adjunct to the planting of maize. 
It seems that the same idea prevailed among the Cliff- Dwellers. 

“ As a rule, the maize of the Cliff-Dwellers is smaller in ear 
than that cultivated by the Indians at the present day. It was 
probably grown, partly on the mesa, and partly on the more 
gradual slopes, which were sometimes terraced. After the har- 
vest, the corn was stored in rooms set apart for this purpose in 
the bottom story of the cliff dwelling.” 


Numerous fragments of cotton cloth have been found. The 
cotton plant was probably cultivated by the cliff people, at least 
in some localities, for cotton seeds have been found in the cliff 
dwellings of southern Utah, and cotton garments are also found. 
A mat, composed of withes split in two, held by the stiff cords 
of yucca, was found wrapped around a corpse in a grave at Step 
House ; a woven band, used in carrying bundles, made of yucca 
and cotton, was found in Ruin No. 11,and a double woven band 
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in an estufas in Ruin No. 12; pieces of cotton cloth, with pat- 
tern woven in threads of dark brown color, was found in Mug 
House; a large basket of yucca in two different colors was found 
in Spruce Tree House; a willow basket, tightly plaited, of osiers, 
was found in a grave at Step House, and a basket, coated on the 
outside with some substance to make it water-tight, was found 
at the saine place. 

Marco de Nueva in 1539, was told by the Indians of a great 
plain of about thirty days’ travel, inhabited by people living ‘in 
large towns built of stone and lime, who wore cotton garments, 
and who possessed an abundance of gold, turquoises and emeralds. 
This shows that cotton was cultivated in prehistoric times even 
by the natives of America, and that agriculture of various kinds 
was practiced by the Pucblos. 

.5 The use of shrines by the Cliff-Dwellers is evidence that 











SHRINE IN SHAPE OF HUMAN SKULL. 


they made permanent homes in the canyons, and depended upon 
agriculture for subsistence. Shrines are very common among 
the Pueblos, and are there attended by peculiar symbols, such as 
the symbol of the sun and moon, the suastika, the Nile key, the 
Egyptian tau, the Greek fret, andthe coil. Dr. J.-Walter Fewkes 
has recently discovered a large quantity of pottery, which con- 
tains some new and rare symbols; among them, the bird figure 
and reptilian figures, cloud emblems, spiral designs, arrows of a 
peculiar type, a sun emblem with white rays projecting from a 
black circle, the rays being arranged in a spiral form, but having 
notches in them, making them resemble notched plumes. This 
might be called the whirling sun, These symbols are supposed 
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by some to have been introduced among the Pueblos later than 
the time of the Cliff-Dwellers. There is a food bowl with the 
figure of a masked dancer, among them. This food bowl was 
made of red ware with black lines. The pottery was taken from 
a ruin near the Gila River, at'the pueblo Viego; also at Four 
Mile Ruin, and near Taylor and Pine Dale, similar to that of the 
Salado River, near Tempe. A sacrificial cave was also discov- 
ered in the Graham Mountain, which was full of prayer emblems. 
Fragments of basketry were found with prayer sticks. The 
symbols on the decorated pottery of the.pueblo Viego ruins are 
the same as that further down the Gila, and remotely related to 
the Little Colorado and its tributaries. 

The shrine and rock inscriptions of the Cliff-Dwellers* are 
different from, any that have been found in the Pueblo region. 
They are generally placed underneath the huge bowlders which 
are common in the valleys, 
and are large enough to 
afford a shelter underneath 
them, as well as for a look- 
out or tower on the sum- 
mit. Mr. Gunckel ‘has de- 
scribed several of them, one 
of which had a wall built 
up around the base of the 
boulder, inside of which 
was space enough for quite 
an assembly of devotees, 
the interior of the shrines a a 
being protected by shelving 
rock, which projectes over the shelter, making a dark 
space which was regarded as full of mystery to the people on 
account of its shadows. One boulder, which was used as a shrine, 
was in the shape of an immenseskull, with holes in the rock, repre- 
senting eyes. This was called Boulder Castle and is situated two 
miles from the mouth of McElmo, and half a mile from the river. 
The rock is fifty feet high, in the midst of a wild, picturesque 
region, surrounded on all sides by immense sandstone boulders ; 
ruins were on the top of the rock which, possibly, may have been 
used as a look out. The room below sloped back to a few inches 
in height, Back of the boulder, was an inclosure seven metres 
each way. Pictographs, consisting of human feet, circles, animals 
and dumb bell figures, were found. Above Boulder Castle was 
a large cluster of ruined houses and towers, some of them round; 
others, square, and in the valley were springs with an abundant 
supply of water. The pictographs contained the same symbols 
which are found among the ruins of the south—circles, crescents, 
human hands, serpents figures, the suastika, and the coil. 





* The shrines here are more elaborate than those among the Pueblos further south, thongh 
they remind us of the shrine and sacred spring ot the Znnis, 
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Another shrine described by Mr. Gunckel was a sandstone 
rock in the shape of a toad stool; flat on the top, the shaft 
below. A wall has been constructed around this shaft, leaving 
an open space, which may have been used as a shrine, or as a 
double circle, or as a place of religious ceremony. This shelter 
cave is situated in Ruin Cafion, fourteen miles from McElmo. 

6. The erection of towers and cliff dwellings in the neigh- 
borhoud of springs and lakes, is another evidence that the cliff 
dwellings were permanent abodes. Major Powell has described 
ruins situated on the brink of Glen Cafion, in the midst of the 
rocks of the Grand 
Colorado Cafion. Here 
was a tower which gave 
a commanding outlook, 
and a building in the 
shape of the letter L. 

The most remark- 
able tower, is the one at 
Montezuma Castle, first 
described by Dr. W. H. 
Hoffman, and referred 
to by many others. He 
says, that the Cliff- 
Dwellers occupied this 
valley for raising crops 
and for agricultural pur- 
poses, seems evident 
from the fact that it is 
the only favorable dis- 
trict found within a con- 
venient distance of the 
cliff remains, and also 
the nearest patch of irri- 
gable land upon which 
we find any traces of 
former occupation. 

An interesting place 
and one which was prob- 
ably used as a perman- 
ent home, is that called 
Montezuma Wells, on 
account of the sunken well or lake which exists there. It isin the 
same region as Montezuma Castle, and has been regarded as an 
agricultural settlement ; the houses which were here, being 
placed in the sides of the cliffs and near the lake or pond of 
clear water, for the sake of convenience. It was, however, near 
agricultural land, and only separated from the land by a narrow 
ridge of limestone, through which there was an opening which 
made a convenient gateway to the fields. Nowhere else, is there 
such a strange setting of a cliff village as here, and yet there is 
every reason to believe that it was a permanent settlement. 


MONTEZUMA CASTLE. 
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Mr. Lummis says: “ This sudden well in the gray limestone 
is about eighty feet deep, from rim to water level, and 200 yards 
in diameter. The walls are apparently as circular as man could 
have carved them. The tar-black lakelet at the bottom is of 
an unknown depth—a 380-foot line at my last visit (1891) hav- 
ing failed to find bottom. On the side where Beaver Creek has 
eaten into the hill, there is left only the thinnest of rims to 
hold the ‘ well.’ Yet between the creek and the ‘ well,’ on this 
knife-edge rim of limestone, are huddled the ruins of one of 
the prehistoric Pueblo fort houses. A crumbled talus of ma- 
sonry, with its tallest remaining walls not to exceed eight feet, 
it is yet one of the most suggestive types of the ancient régime 
when the few first American farmers and home makers made 
head against the outnumbering vagrant savages and niggard 
wilderness. Below, along the pinched creek, were their tiny 
irrigated farms; up here, on the ridge-pole between two preci- 
pices was their communal town of several stories; and com- 
manded by it, their last retreat. The fort house absolutely 
controlled the only reasonable entrance to the well; the only 
other path down to the lake’s edge, could be held by boys 
against an enemy.” * 

The remarkable specimens of cliff villages, or cave houses, 
are those discovered by Mr. Carl Lumholtz. They were found 
inthe midst of the mountains of Mexico These caves are 
situated on the Piedras Verdes, 6,850 feet above the sea. He 
says : 


They contain groups of houses, or small villages, and the houses are 
splendidly made of porphry and show that the inhabitants had attained a 
comparatively high culture. The dwellings were sometimes three stories 
in height, with small windows and doors made in the form of a cross or the 
letter JT, and occasionally there were stone stair cases. The relics show 
a these people cultivated maize, beans and cotton, and knew the use of 
indigo. 

The caves, which number about fifty in a stretch of twenty miles, are 
from 100 to 200 teet above the bottom of the canyon, and the largest is some 
fifty feet high. At the entrance of one of the cave villages we were aston- 
ished to come upon a huge vessel made like an o//a, or water jar, twelve 
feet high and twelve feet in diameter. The sides of it were eight inches 
in thickness and as hard as cement, the frame being made of straw ropes, 
coiled and plastered outside and inside with porphy pulp. At the bottom 
was a three-foot high entrance, through which a person could crawl in; the 
top, which was only three feet wide, was also open. It made a marvellous 
impression, looking at a distance like a huge balloon, and seen nearby, it 
was as fresh as if made a week before. I believe it was for the storage of 
maize. In one of the other caves we met with three ruins of similar, but 
smaller vessels, their circular bases only being left. There were built, 
also, some reservoirs for grain, dug down in the bottom of the caves. In 
the background of this cave, were the houses built in complete darkness. 
In the deepest caves the houses were built at the entrance, while in the 
smaller ones the houses were found at the back. It is to be noted that all 
the caves are natural.t 





*“* Montezuma’s Well in Land of Sunshine,” by Chas. F. Lummis. 


+ “ Report of Explorations in Northern Mexico,” by Carl Lumholtz. Published in Bulletin 
American Geographical Society, September 30, 1891. 
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Mr. Lumholtz speaks of the Tarahumari, a wild people, who 
are scarcely raised above the Trogolodytes in their social con- 
dition. He says: 


They are much inferior to the Cliff Dwellers; their pottery is exceed- 
ingly crude, and they are utterly devoid of the architectural skill exhibited 
in the remarkable structures of the northern Cliff-Dwellers. These caves 
are fitted up as their houses, with the same utensils, grinding stones, baskets 
and jars; the fires in the middle of the cave. The store houses, so neces- 
sary to the household life for storing corn and clothing, is never missing in 
the caves. They are built of stone and adobe along the inner walls, and 
serve as big closets. These store houses are quite an institution. They are 
found everywhere in remote places, perched generally on high rocks or 
boulders. Very often caves, difficult of access and walled-in, are used as 
store houses. 

The Tarahumaris, according to their own tradition, came from the 
north and east, the same country as the Apaches.*, 


III. The most remarkable thing about the agriculture of 
the Pueblos and, perhaps, the Cliff- Dwellers, is the Snake Dance 
and its connection with the rain. It is not generally known 
that the real purpose and intent of this dance is, to 
secure rain, and that it is a prayer to the rain gods, who dwell 
in the clouds, and are symbolized by lightning and the clouds 
which assume the shape of serpents. To the white man this 
seems far fetched and purely imaginary, but to the aboriginal 
mind, there was always an unconscious habit of associating 
supernatural beings with the natural, making the material 
object a symbol of the immaterial force. The natural powers 
and the supernatural creatures were closely related. Their 
imagination was so active and vivid, that they recognized 
resemblances which would escape the attention of ordinary 
minds, and their superstition changed the resemblance into 
realities. 

There were three ways in which they expressed their beliefs 
and made known their wants; all of which might be called 
prayers. The first was by a symbolic picture; the second was 
by an image decorated with various symbols and ornaments, 
and the third was by a sacred drama in which the divinities 
were personified. Under the first head may be embraced the 
sand paintings or mosaics, in which the rain clouds, the light- 
ning, the sky, the sun and the nature powers were all repre- 
sented. ' The sacred screens also represented the same elements. 
It will be noticed that corn is also represented in connection 
with these screens and altars. Among the Navajos, not only 
corn, but beans, vines and other plants are represented as under 
the care of certain divinities. 

Under the second head, must be included the great number 
of dolls which abound among the Pueblos, and are supposed 
to have a remarkable significance. They are decorated with 
feathers, which symbolize the clouds, and have others symbols 
of the rains and nature powers. 





**‘ American Cave-Dwellers; the Tarahumaris of the Sierra Madre,” by Carl Lumholtz_ 
Published in the Bulletin American Geographical Society, September 30, 1894. 
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Under the third head, may be embraced all the sacred 
dramas in which are the sacred myths and legends which have 
been inherited and are embodied in elaborate ceremonies, and 
are personified by men, women and children, who take part in 
the dances and songs. 

The myth which lies back of the so-called Snake Dance, is 
one that relates to some event in the early history of the peo- 
ple, and is connected with the scarcity of rain. It is a myth, 
which is told by the Tusayans in reference to their ancestors, 
but it also prevails among other tribes; and it is not at all 
unlikely that the Cliff-Dwellers had a similar myth and a 
similar custom, for there are rock-inscriptions near the cliff 
dwellings, which represent serpents and other symbols, closely 
resembling those of the Pueblos. 

Mr. J. Walter Fewkes, who is the best authority on the sub- 








SNAKE DANCE AT WALPI. 


ject, after long study, concludes that the Snake Dance, which 
he saw in three pueblos—Walpi, Oraibi and Hano,—was not 
only a rain ceremony, a pantomime of prayer for rain; but was 
also connected with corn worship, especially as the symbols of 
corn are present on every side. No clew could be obtained in 
regard to the deity addressed. There are, however, figures of 
rain clouds, which, so far as they go, prove that rain worship 
was one of the prominent features, but the personages in the 
drama, especially the girls in the Flute ceremony, and the 
Snake Maiden in the Tusayan ritual, represent the Corn or 
Germ Maids; the images also represent the same. The girls 
have figures of corn painted on their body, and images which 
are highly elaborated into dolls are called ‘calako,” corn 
maids, These dolls have characteristic symbols on their 
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cheeks, the same rain cloud ornament on the head, an ear of 
corn on the forehead, eyes of different colors, and painted 
chin. The Snake Maid, in the dramatization, holds a bowl of 
stalks of corn and bean vines. The Flute girls carry corn 
pahos on which corn is depicted. The entrance of the Flute 
girls into the town on the ninth day of the Flute ceremony, 
corresponds, according to legends, to the entrance of the Corn 
maids. 

By a similar course of reasoning, Mr. Fewkes concludes 
that the Walpi Snake Dance perhaps represents the same corn 
worship, combined with rain worship. This is celebrated by 
men, who carry reptiles in their mouths; but the Walpi 
“ Lalakonti” isa sky god. He is a renowned hero, appearing 
in different disguises, and is called White Corn, and was one of 
seven brothers who sought and found a maiden in a cave. She 
became his bride. It was noticed that her prayers for rain were 
efficacious. She conceived; in a tempest a child was born, and 
she erected the rain cloud altar in her native home. White 
Corn and his wife retired to a distant mesa, where she gave 
birth to reptiles and disappeared. 

The description of these dances have been given by Mr. J. 
Walter Fewkes, at great length. There is a story connected 
with them, and it is as follows: 


A youth, under guidance of Spider-woman, visited the underworld and 
had many adventures with several mystic beings. He entered a room where 
people were clothed in snake skins, and was initiated into mysterious cere- 
monies, in which he learned prayers which bring cornand rain. He received 
two maidens, associated with clouds, who knew the songs and prayers effi- 
cacious to bring rains. He carried them to the upperworld to his own peo- 

le. One, the Snake-women. he married; the other became the bride of the 
‘lute-youth. His wife gave birth to reptiles; he left them and their mother, 
and migrated to another country.* 


The main points in all the stories are, when compared, as 
follows: 


A culture hero sought a mystic land blessed with abundance, and 
brought from that favored place, the Corn and Rain Maids, whose worship 
or prayer was powerful in bringing food and rain. Stripped of pathetic em- 

_bellishment, the legend has a practical interpretation. The two necessities, 
corn and rain, failed the ancient Hopi at some early epoch in their history, 
so that they were in danger of starvation, when one of their number, fur- 
nished with prayer offerings as sacrifices, sought other people who knew 
prayers, songs and rites to bring the desired gifts. In order to learn these 
charms, he was initiated into their priesthood by this foreign people, and to 
make that adoption complete, married one of their maids, and, to save his 
brethren, he brought his bride and offspring to live with his own people. 
His children were like those of her family (the Snake clan), and unlike his, 
and hence trouble arose between them. The mother returned to her own 
land, and the father also sought a new home. Their children inherited the 
the prayers and songs which bring corn and rain, and they were ancestors 
of the present Snake people. 

So it is, I believe, that every year, when the proper time comes, the men 
of the Snake family, who have been inltiated into the Snake fraternity, and 








*“Tusayan Snake Ceremonies,” by Jesse Walter Fewkes. Annual Report Bureau of 
Ethnology, 1894-95; p. 303. 
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the descendants to whom these prayers, songs and fetishes were transmitted, 
assemble, and in order that their work may resemble the ancestral, and be 
more efficacious, they gather the reptiles from the fields; dance with them, 
as of old; personating their mother, the Corn and Mist Maids, in the kiva 
dramatization, and at the close of the dance, say their prayers in hearing of 
the reptiles, that they may repeat them to higher deities. 

While this theory of the Snake Dance is plausible, it offers no explana- 
tion of why reptiles are carried in the mouths of the priests. It can readily 
be seen that it pre-supposes that they dance in the plaza with the priests, 
but why are they not simply carried in the hands? For this, I confess, I 
have no adequate explanation; but the fact that they are carried in the 
hands as well as in the mouth at Oraibi is suggestive, especially if the 
Oraibi is the most primitive. 

Some daring priest, for a sensation, still holding the reptile in this way, 
put its neck in his mouth, possibly to prevent its coiling and hiding its size. 











THE SNAKE DANCE, 


That method was startling, and was adopted by all, a condition which 
persists at Oraibi. 

The public exhibition called the Antelope Dance, on the afternoon of 
the eighth day, is evidently connected with corn celebrations, for at that 
time a wad of cornstalks and melon vines, instead of the reptiles, is carried 
in the mouths of the priests, as on the following dav. 

The episode in the Snake kiva at Walpi, when the bear and puma per- 
sonators carried cornstalks in their mouths and moved them before the faces 
of the men, women and children, has probably the same significance. 
The pinches of different colored sand which were taken from the sand 
picture of the antelopes before it was dismantled. were carried to the corn- 
fields, as symbolic of the different colored corn, they hoped their prayers 
would bring, conformably to the legend of its efficacy in that d rection 

The Snake Dance is an elaborate prayer for rain, in which the reptiles 
are gathered from the fields, intrusted with the prayers of the people, and 
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then given their liberty, to bear these petitions to the divinities who can 
bring the blessings of copious rains to the parched and arid farms of the 
Hopis. It is, also, a dramatization of an ancient half mythic, half historic 
legend dealing with the origin and migration of the two fraternities which 
celebrate it, and by transmission through unnumbered generations of 
priests has become conventionalized to a degree, and possibly the actors 
themselves could not now explain the significance of every detail of the 
ritual. 

The seriousness and gravity with which the ceremonials are conducted 
is very impressive. The ceremonies are religious and make up the compli- 
cated worship of the people of Tusayan. Even a visitor, bent on sightsee- 
ing, will be impressed with the seriousness of the Indian dancers, and the 
evidence of deep feeling—perhaps it should be called devotion—in the 
onlookers. Not only in the sombre Snake Dance, but in every other cere- 
mony of Tusayan, the actors are inspired by one purpose, and that is to 








THE SNAKE DANCE. 


persuade the gods to give rain and abundant crops. So the birds that fly, 
the reptiles that crawl, are made messengers to the great nature gods with 
petitions; and the different ancestors and people in the underworld are 
notified that the ceremony is going on, that they, too, may give their aid. 
The amount of detail connected with the observance of one of the cere- 
monies is almost beyond belief, and, being carried on in the dark kiva, has 
rarely been witnessed by others than the initiated priests. 


The following is the description of the Snake Dance: 


_ The grand entrance of the Snake priests is dramatic to the last degree. 
With majestic strides they hasten into the plaza, every attitude full of 
energy and fierce determined purpose. The costume of the priests of the 
sister society of Antelopes is gay in comparison with that of the Snake 
priests. Their bodies rubbed with red paint, their chins blackened and 
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outlined with a white stripe, their dark red kilts and moccasins, their bar- 
baric ornaments, give the Snake priests a most sombre and diabolical 
appearance. Around the plaza, by a wider circuit than the Ante- 
lopes, they go, striking the sif/afu plank with the foot, and finally 
leaping upon it with wild gestures. Four times the circuit is made; then 
a line is formed facing the line of the Antelopes, who cease shaking their 
rattles, which simulate the warning note of the rattle snake. A moment’s 
pause and the rattles begin again, and a deep, humming chant accompanies 
them. The priests sway from side to side, sweeping their eagle-feather 
snake whips toward the ground; the song grows louder and the lines sway 
backward and forward toward each other, like two long undulating serpents. 
The bearer of the medicine walks back and forth between the lines and 
sprinkles the charm liquid to the compass points. 

All at once the Snake line breaks up into groups of three, composed 
of the “carrier” and two attendants. The song becomes more animated 
and the groups dance, or rather hop, around in a circle in front of the £7s? ; 
one attendant (the “ hugger’’) placing 
his arm over the shoulder of the “ car- 
rier,’’ and the other (the “ gatherer”’) 
walkiny behind. In all this stir and 
excitement it has been rather difficult 
to see why the “carrier” dropped on 
his knees in front ot the £zsz,; a mo- 
ment later, he is seen to rise with a 
squirming snake, which he places 
midway in his mouth, and the trio 
dance around the circle, followed by 
other trios bearing hideous snakes. 
The “hugger” waves his feather 
wand before the snake to attract its 
attention, but the reptile inquiringly 
thrusts its head against the “carrier’s” 
breast and checks and twists its body 
into knots and coils. On come the de- 
moniacal groups, to music, now deep 
and resonant, and now rising to a 

‘ , - frenzied pitch, accompanied by the 
CARRIER, HUGGER AND GATHERER. unceasing sibilant rattles of the Ante- 

lope chorus. Four times around, and 
the “ carrier” opens h's mouth and drops the snake to the ground, and the 
‘gatherer” dextrously picks it up, adding in the same manner, from time to 
time, other snakes, till he may have quite a bundle composed of rattle 
snakes, bull snakes and arrow snakes. The bull snakes are large and 
showy, and impressive out of proportion to their harmfulness. When all 
the snakes have been duly danced around the ring, and the nerve tension is 
at its highest pitch, there is a pause; the old priest advances to an open 
place and sprinkles sacred meal on the ground, out-lining a ring with the 
six compass points, while the snake priests gather around. At a given 
signal, the snakes are thrown on the meal drawing and a wild-scramble for 
them ensues, amid a rain of spittle from the spectators on the walls above. 
Only an instant and the priests start up, each with one or more snakes; away 
they dart for the trail to carry the rain-bringing messengers to their native 
hiding places. They dash down the mesa and reappear far out on the 
trails below, running like the wind with their grewsome burdens. The 
Antelope priests next march gravely around the plaza four times, thumping 
the sunken plank, and file out to their kiva. The ceremony is done.* 





*“The Maki Snake Dance,” by Walter Hough, Ph. D. Published by the Passenger De- 
partment of the Santa Fe Route. 














INITIATION AMONG THE AUSTRALIAN BLACKS. 
BY JOHN FRASER, LL. D. 


There is a growth and a decay of races, as of plants; the 
world’s history proves that. In Australia, if the blacks had 
remained sole possessors of the land, they might have con- 
tinued to exist and perhaps prospered, but the inroads of the 
white man’s civilization is rapidly driving them out of exist- 
ence. The last of the Tasmanians died in 1876; in the colony 
of New South Wales there are now only 3,200 full-blood blacks, 
and a slightly larger number of half-castes. In spite of every 
care to preserve the race, it is dying out in the settled districts 
of our island. Soon the black fellow will be only a memory, 
and his habits and customs an antiquarian study. 

It is needless to say that our blacks have been misunder- 
stood and often maligned. In the early days, those settlers 
who saw a Karabari Dance in the forest, or observed how a 
black man avoided his wife’s mother, regarded those customs 
as merely the pranks of savages, and spoke and wrote of them 
as such. All, the early books on the aboriginal inhabitants of 
Australia are unscientific, and it is only within the last thirty 
years or so that the anthropology of this land has become a 
study, and books written by competent men on that subject. 
One of these has just been published by Macmillan & Co., 
London.* The authors of it have personal knowledge of the. 
tribes of Central Australia, and describe and explain the native 
rites, customs and habits which they have seen there. 

It is now agreed that the. Australians are negroid, but of so 
modified a type as to have a special name, Australoid. The 
African negroes are by descent the cousins of the Australian 
blacks, for I believe that both races are of the same origin as 
those “ black heads,”’ whom Cyrus the Great records as having 
become his subjects when he conquered Babylon. That Hamite 
race occupied the low country at the mouth of the Tigris and 
Euphrates from the earliest times. Thence they divaricated, 
as I think, in two streams—the one into Egypt and Ethiopia, 
and thence into Central and Southern Africa; the other became 
the earliest occupiers of India, where they were afterwards 
subdued or dislodged by the incoming Aryns. Many took 
refuge in the tableland of the Dekkan, while others fled up the 
slopes of the Himalayas, and it is in these regions, accordingly, 
that we find the closest resemblances to the Australians, so 
much so, that Huxley classifies the Dravidic tribes of the 
Dekhan as Australoid. 

The conquest of the plains of India, and other movements 





_ “The Native Tribes of Central Australia,” by Prof. Baldwin Spencer, Melbourne Univer- 
sity, and F. J. Gillen, special magistrate at Alice Springs, South Australia. 
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at a later time, drove the aboriginals farther afield—into the 
Eastern Peninsula and the Archipelago, whence in process of 
time they passed into Australia, New Guinea, Fiji and the New 
Hebrides, and in all these regions their descendants are still 
located. That, at least, seems to me, the most reasonable way 
of accounting for the facts of the case. 

Some important usages link the Australians with the African 
negroes of the Congo and Guinea. The most forcible of these 
is the striking correspondence between the initiation rites of 
the Congoese and the Australians. In an Australian tribe, 
when young men have reached the age of puberty, they are 
admitted as members of the tribe by means of peculiar cere- 
monies, for which preparations have been made by the chief 
old men some time before. These have sent their own tribal 
messengers to the neighboring tribes, to tell them that there 
will be an initiation at a stated time and place, and to invite all 
who choose to come. The neighbors do come, and in great 
numbers, for although there may be enmity and even war 
between the tribes, yet all are friendly at such a time. Mean- 
while, some experienced men of the tribe to which the boys 
belong, have made two flat circles on the ground in the depths 
of the forest, raising a slight ridge of earth all round to mark 
the circuit of each. The space within these circular enclosures 
is carefully cleared of every bit of wood, and even of every 
blade of grass. The one is at the foot of a rising spur of the 
mountains, and has a narrow path leading from it up to the 
other, or sacred, circle, which cannot be seen from the other 
ground lower down. In this upper circle a fire is kept con- 
stantly burning in the centre, like the sacred hearth of Vesta; 
and the enclosing ridge of earth is so sacred that, like the 
Pomcerium of ancient Rome, none but priestly men can walk 
across it. : 

Everything being now ready for the ceremonies, a great 
crowd of people assembles around the lower circle, and are 
made to lie prone on the ground wrapped in opossum cloaks. 
Several of the old men, armed with spears, keep on running 
round the prostrate company, threatening to thrust through 
with the spear anyone who dares to look up. Meanwhile the 
postularris, perhaps three or four in number, have been set in 
the middle of this circle, daubed all over with red paint. Their 
mothers come forward and manumit them, that is, by certain 
symbolical movements, hand over the custody of the boys to 
the “karajies” or ‘“ medicine men,” who are to train them in 
the knowledge of the mysteries. These men seize the boys 
and run away with them up the narrow path which leads to the 
circle of invitation—the inner shrine, as it were, of this open- 
air temple inthe woods. When they are gone, the crowds that 
have been lying on the ground are allowed to rise up, and they 
depart to their dwellings in great glee. 

Within the other circle, the lads have to lie flat on the 
ground, it may be, for'two or three weeks, under the constant 
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charge of several old men, and during that period they get 
only a little bread and water. One young man, who had been 
initiated, told me that when at last he got the order to rise, he 
was so faint that he staggered and fell. The trees around this 
circle, have the bark cut with numerous devices to the height 
of seven of eight feet up, to represent the gods of the native 
mythology; the boys were taken round to these and bidden to 
look on them, and are told which god each device represents; 
the old men also continue from time to time to instruct them 
in the beliefs of their ancestors. When the boys, by fasting 
and low diet, have been brougnt to a sufficiently ethereal state 
of mind to believe submissively all that their instructors say, 
they are carried to a camp some miles away, but are assured by 
that old men that they have got there by flying through the air. 
Here, they are kept for a long time, receiving instruction in the 
tribal lore, the duties of the tribesmen, and all other thing that 
a full member of the tribe ought to know. When their instruc- 
tion is completed, the boys with all the men go to a big pool of 
water near-by, and wash off all the paint—red and white—from 
their bodies. They then form themselves into two parties and 
engage in a mimic battle, to test the valor of the youths as 
warriors. This over, the initiated are now full members of the 
tribe and begin to bear their new duties and privileges. 

These, then, are the Australian ceremonies of ‘‘ man-mak- 
ing”; they are best known by the name of “the Bora,” and I 
have described them “in petto” as they were practised in my 
part of the country. Elsewhere they have other names, and 
the rites are abridged or varied; yet in all tribes they are 
essentially the same. 

It is worthy of note that in the Bora grounds which I have 
examined, the path up the hill faces the east, or nearly so. 
Does that mean that the principle of orientation is part of the 
religious system of our blacks? 

Now, to all these ceremonies close analogies are found 
among the natives of the Congo and Upper Guinea, and less 
markedly in other parts of Africa. And these analogies are 
so conspicuous, that I can account for them only by believing 
that the Australian blacks and the blacks of the Congo regions 
had a common origin in the far distant past. There are several 
other remarkable instances of correspondence in their beliefs, 
but these cannot be noted here at present. 

Professor Spencer’s book also explains the tribal organiza- 
tion of the tribes which he visited. Nearly every tribe in 
Australia has two or more intermarrying classes, and marriage 
and descent are strictly regulated, according to the classes and 
totems, as is well known. But in one of the tribes which he 
notices, descent is counted in the male line, not through the 
mother, as in many other tribes. It is clear, therefore, that, 
notwithstanding all that has been written about Australian 
mother-right and father-right, the whole subject still requires 
investigation, 





TEETH TOOLS IN CANADA. 
BY G. E, LAIDLAW. 


When one considers the needs and necessities of primitive 
people, one is not surprised at their display of originality in 
means and material necessary to their well being and comfort, 
nay their very existence, especially amongst the semi-sedentary 
and hunter tribes of the north. True, they had the material at 
hand which every primitive people have, namely, stone, bone, 
wood, horn and clay; but, nevertheless, in the manufacturing 
of implements and utensils from these and other materials, not 
for everyday uses and needs, but for occasional special uses, 
lies their ingeniousness. 

At occasional times lately, while investigating the ash-beds 
of this vicinity (Toronto), I was struck with the occurrence of 
certain teeth 
ground into vari- 
ous shapes for 
use as_ tools, 
notably the 
canine teeth of 
bears and the 
incisor teeth of 
beavers and por- 
cupines. The 
first formed into 
knives, shavers, 
and possibly 
borers, by grind- 
ing laterally flat 
on the enamel; 
while the latter 
were formed into 
knives, chisels, 
and gravers, 
the knives be- 
ing formed by splitting the teeth longitudinally and grind- 
ing the fractured side to an edge, either on the outside 
of the tooth, or on the inside, as the necessity or fancy 
demanded, thus in one case forming a knife having the edge on 
the longitudinal convexed portion of the blade, useful in cut- 
ting from the user; and vice versa in the other, it being edged 
on the concave portion, and used in drawing toward the user, 
such as cutting thongs, scraping shafts, etc. The chisels and 
gravers (called gravers because they fit the narrow, incised 
lines on pottery which was made before the vessel was baked, 
a use which the smaller rodents’ teeth need not be ground for) 








BEAR TOOTH, 
Side, back and front views. Natural size. 
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having the top surface ground smooth, to a greater or less 
degree forming an acuter angle with the cutting edge than the 
natural one. These chisels and gravers are the full width of 
the tooth, though, in an exceptional case, the tooth has been 
split and the sides ground down, forming in one instance a 
graver of about three-sixteenths of an inch in width at the bit. 
The bear-tooth knives, when not ground very thin, can be 
used as shavers, 

by placing on 


the ground part, 
the convex side 
facing out, and 
shoving away 
from the user, 
when they are 
capable of tak- 
ing off a fine 
shaving; but 
these shavers 
may have been 
knives, aban- 
doned before be- 
ing completed, 
for some reason 


or other. How- 
ever, when more 
fully ground, 
they are capable 
of being used in 
various ways, 
not excepting 
boring, for their 
enamel edge is 
very sharp and 
is capable of do- 
ing just as good, 
if not better, 
cutting in wood 
than a blade of 
BEAR TOOTH AND BEAVER TFETH. flint is. 


Upper figures—1, 2 and 3—Bear tooth ground for knife. Lower The above 
figures—4, 5, 6 and 7—Beaver teeth ground subject is here 


for graver and chisel. : 

treated inalocal 
sense, and is necessarily short, on account of lack of material, 
some dozen or so specimens only having been obtained. This 
class of artifracts, only being noted in ash-beds, elude the search 
of, except the most vigilant investigators. The only mention of 
these particular tools that has come to my notice so far, is in 
“Primitive Industry,” page 213, where a lower incisor of a 
beaver that is ground to an edge, is figured, and is from a grave 
in the Mohawk valley. 
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There were other uses for teeth by the aborigines, such 
as perforated teeth of the bear, wolf, elk, dog, etc., for sus- 
pension as necklaces or ornaments for the dress; and teeth 
with denominational marks upon them, used in various gambl- 
ing games (see ‘Chess and Playing Cards,” issued lately by 
the Smithsonian Institute). Sometimes we come across bears’ 
teeth, split longitudinally in half through the longest trans- 
verse diameter and the split side smoothed by grinding. Its 
a problem to what particular use these latter were put to. 

Again, in the southern mounds of Georgia and Florida, 
according to Clarence B. Moore and Cushing, sharks’ teeth, 
both fossil and of the present geological period, are found, 
which show traces of having been put to some use, having their 
edge worn or perforated, and their points chipped or showing 

wear by use. With the exception of 

these isolated cases, I have come 

across no other instance of teeth used as 

tools by our aborigines (not regarding the 
Esquimaux). The ashbeds of this vicinity 

contain a great number of these beaver 

and porcupine incisor teeth in their 

naturaal condition, showing wear at the 

cutting edge, and quite a few showing 

grinding on the sides. These teeth, 

generally split up to fragments on expos- 

ure to the air. The lower incisor teeth 

of the beaver, being naturally adapted 

to cutting wood, and the teeth of the 

porcupine to stripping bark and crop- 

ping twigs for food, can we wonder, then, 

that the aborigines noted this and im- 

proved on their cutting propensities, for, 

according to A. F. Hunter, in a letter 

BEAR TOOTH, on the above subject, “aboriginal genius 
oan was very flexible and much more adapt- 
edge, for a tool. able to what they had to work with than 

European genius.” 

Rau, in “Prehistoric Fishing,” gives on page 48 a figure of 
a fish hook, made out of a wild boar’s tusk, from the lake dwell- 
ing at Moosedorf, and on pages 28 and 32, bears’ teeth having 
the figures of a pike and a seal engraved on them, respectively, 
found in the bone cave of Duruthy Grotto, France. 

We have no spades that I know of, or plows; also, no 
native shells large enough for hoes. I often come across 
shoulder blades, on village sites, splintered at the broad edge, 
which may result from use as hoes, etc. They must have had 
some sort of agricultural tools for the cultivation of corn, etc., 
which was noticed by the early priests explorers in the Huron 
-_ other countries, also remains of which are found in ash- 
beds, 





























































AMERICAN INDIANS’ HANDICRAFT. 
BY W. H. BRAINERD. 


In the niches of the beautifully carved Corse Hill (Scot- 
land) ‘sandstone of the grand western staircase of New York 
State’s famous Capitol are neat cases of oak and plate glass, 
containing American Indian curios. These relics of New York 
aborigines form a section of the State Museum. Theyarethc . 
property of the State of New York, by purchase, and are in the 
custody of the Regents of the University, who control the 
affairs of the University of the State of New York. The 
University consists of all incorporated institution of academic 
and higher education, the State Museum, the State Library, 
and such other libraries and museums or other institutions for 
higher education as may be admitted by the regents. The 
regents also have in their possession the wampums of the Six 
Nations of New York, a powerful combination in its day, the 
University having been appointed keeper of these unique belts 
in July of 1898, when the chiefs representing the descendants 
of the once powerful tribes visited the Capitol and formally 
placed the valuable historic relics in its keeping. The wam- 
pums are the widest on record. 
i«¢ But the purpose of the writer is not to tell of wampum, but 
of the earthenware of the New York aborigines, and clay 
tobacco pipes, mainly. The valley of the Mohawk is rich in 
specimens of Indian handicraft. There are yet many mounds 
which have never been explored. They were used for burial 
purposes, religious ceremonies, and in some instances as places 
for observation. The value of these mounds to the archzologist 
does not depend upon their size. Frequently the Indians would 
heap up a great quantity of soil over the body of some chief 
and, after the mound was leveled, the archzologist would 
obtain little for his pains. The burial mounds are usually 
about 100 feet long, fifty feet wide and of varying height. The 
mounds in New York State are usually of this kind. 

There has been much written on the results of explorations 
of mounds, the most recent contribution to literature on the 
subject being ‘‘ Earthenware of the New York Aborigines,” by 
Rev. W. M. Beauchamp, of Baldwinsville, forming one of the 
bulletins of the University of the State of New York. This is 
profusely illustrated. A.R.Richmond,a banker at Canajoharie, 
who has about 20,000 specimens of Indian products in his col- 
lection; Rev. O. C. Auringer, of Albia, and Prof. D. F. Thomp- 
son, of the Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, are the more 
prominent of the collectors of New York State. They find 
that the Indians occupied only the territory to the west of the 





Note: Cuts which illustrate these pipes will be found in the chapter on Monnd-Builders 
and Indian Relics in the book on Mound-Builders; chapter xiv. 
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Hudson River, judging from the relics discovered. Asa rule, 
vessels of stone or bark preceded earthenware. Those of bark 
have left no trace, but those of potstone or steatite are not rare 
in many localities, but where they are found, earthenware is 
usually absent. The Iroquois and Algonquin Indians employed 
the latter largely. The Esquimos still use potstone vessels. 
The earthenware vessels are mostly of unique decoration, their 
makers employing strings, pebbles, grain, finger nails and some- 
times the human face for that purpose. In some instances the 
collectors have been unable to definitely decide just what 
device was used, to bring about some of the results obtained. 
For the greater part the vessels were sun baked, fire being used 
in comparatively few instances. There have been discovered 
a few places which have been taken for kilns, the prospectors 
judging from the pottery found and its position. 

It is Dr. Beauchamp’s belief that the Iroquois did not make 
stone pipes when first known, unless rarely, the clay pipe being 
then in use throughout the nations of that large family, but for 
official purposes stone calumets appear quite early. Captain 
George Weymouth, in visiting Long Island in 1605, found that 
the heads of tobacco pipes were sometimes made of clay, and 
sometimes were only the claw of a lobster. Henry Hudson 
observed among the Hudson River Indians copper pipes and 
cooking utensils. Evidences of the use of copper are fre- 
quently brought to light in other states than New York. In 
Martha’s Vineyard, Massachusett’s, pipes with hard dried clay 
bowls, and stems of copper, finely closed and cemented 
together, were found recently. 

The Hurons were fond of a pipe, known by collectors as 
the Huron pipe, which had characteristic human heads and 
arms. Another popular design with this tribe, was a bowl 
entwined with serpents and with a snake head bowl, which, 
however, was more strictly a favorite of the Seneca tribe. 
Owl pipes were made by the Petuns and the Oneidas, and the 
long stems, with lines and elliptic indentions were everywhere 
popular. Dr. Beauchamp believes that but little pottery has 
been found in New York to which an age of much over 500 
years can be safely ascribed, unless it may be on small hunting 
camps. Chronologically, most the articles he describes in his 
Regents’ Bulletin belong to the seventeenth century, and the 
larger part of the rest apparently to the sixteenth. 

The question whether tobacco smoking originated in the 
eastern or western continent is still an unsettled one, but the 
authorities mostly lean to America as being its birthplace. 
Edwin A. Barber is of the belief that fairy pipes, Celtic or 
elfin pipes, are the oldest form known in Great Britain. Dr. 
Beauchamp in his able paper, says: 

The usages connected with tobacco-are of great interest. It was an 
acceptable offering to spirits of every kind, and a little bag of it is attached 


to a large wooden yo ig | before the writer, to keep the spirit of the 
mask in a peaceful mood. It allayed storms,‘'and was grateful to the 
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thunders. It was always used at the burning of the white dog, and was 
indispensable at councils of peace or war In digging ginseng a little of it 
was scattered over the first plant found, which was left unharmed. How 
largely it entered into Indian life may be seen in old chronicles, or even on 
a reservation now. 

This native northern tobacco, micotiana rustica,is used in all sacred 
functions, and grows spontaneously when once introduced. It has a yellow 
flower, and is smaller than our commercial kinds. In the prosperous days 
of the Tionontatie, or Tobacco nation of Canada, it was a source of revenue 
to that ancient people. Loskiel said, “ The species in common use with the 
Delawares and Iroquois is so strong that they never smoke it alone, but 
smoke it with the dried leaves of the sumac or other plants.” The Onon- 
dagas still cultivate this species sparingly, calling it oyenkwa honwe, real 
tobacco. 

On his pipe the Indian exercised his highest taste and skill, nor did he 
wish to lose his own enjoyment of its beauty. Early clay pipes had the 
finest features within the smoker's sight, the face on the bowl being usually 
turned toward him. Later examples often reversed this feature, both in 
clay and stone. Quite commonly it will be found that the figure on the 
bowl was molded separately, and then attached. Detached heads occur, 
broken off, and often beautifully wrought. Symmetrical designs appear, as 
when two or more heads of any kind are grouped in various ways. Very 
often the form is both simple and elegant, as in the trumpet pipes with their 
graceful curves. After a time, however, the cheap and convenient pipe of 
the white man, or the elegant red stone pipe of the west, displaced the work 
of the native forest artist. 

A very large proportion of the aboriginal clay pipes of New York were 
made by the Iroquois, and many are very neatly finished, the work on them 
being much better than that on earthen vessels. Some are so smooth as to 
suggest a dull glaze. This appearance, however, comes from the careful 
finish of the surface. They vary much in color, as the vessels do. Some 
Seneca pipes have almost the appearance of black marble. Those found 
farther east are much lighter in hue. The ornamental work varies still 
more, and is often quite artistic. Human heads, with those of quadrupeds 
and birds often embellish the bowls, and more rarely the stems. Lines and 
dots are sometimes tastefully arranged. The upturned and open jaws of 
some animal occasionally form the bowl, while some peculiarities hint at a 
knowledge of the whites in a few from prehistoric sites. The Algonquins 
also made pipes of clay. 

Precisely when European pipes began to be used by the New York 
Indians, we may not be able to decide. Large white stems, carved as orna- 
ments, appear on the Onondaga site of 1654, but this was occupied for some 
years longer. No Dutch pipes have been found, known as such, and it is 
not likely that English pipes would have been introduced inland, till the 
English took and retained possession of the province of New York. On 
some sites of the last quarter of the seventeenth century, such pipes have 
been found. In 1684, duties were laid on tobacco pipes and boxes intended 
for the Indian trade, amid a host of other things, so that they must then 
have had an extensive use here and elsewhere. As public gifts to the 
Indians they first appear in a council held in 1692, but some may have been 
given before. The older ones have the bow! rather small and barrel shaped, 
and the maker’s initials may appear on the projecting heel below the bowl. 
A large number of pipes have been found of these and somewhat differing 
forms, and some are of much interest to the antiquarian. In later councils 
wampum pipes appear as presents, but without any suggestion of their 
form or nature. They are mentioned in reports for 1702. 











THE PREHISTORIC MONUMENTS OF BRITTANY.* 


BY PROFESSOR A. B. MACALLUM. 


The menhirs, dolmens, and tumuli of Brittany, though much 
discussed, still offer problems for solution which are of import- 
ance in determing features of the Neolithic and Bronze periods. 

The age of these monuments is undecided, for Fergussont 
believes that they are all post-Roman, while others claim for 
them an anterior. origin. The difficulty inthis matter is due to 
the fact that the remains were not, until the close of the last 
century, thought worthy of reference by writers who must have 
seen them, Czsar, who was in the neighborhood of Carnac 
when the sea fight between his galleys and those of the Veneti 
took place in the Gulf of Morbihan, makes, in his description of 
that battle, no reference to the thousand menhirs, which, if they 
were there then, he must have seen also at the time. On this 
ground Fergusson regards them as of later date, but one cannot 
depend very much on such a line of argument, for Madame de 
Sevigné visited Auray and the Carnac region in 1689, and 
although she wrote copiously about everything that apparently 
came under her observation then, she makes no reference to 
the existence of these monuments. Are we, therefore, to con- 
clude that they were erected in the eighteenth century? On the 
other hand, the site of a Roman camp has been discovered in 
the area covered by the menhirs of Kermario, in the neighbor- 
hood of Carnac, and some of the menhirs were used in the con- 
struction of the wall, while others inside the enclosure are 
blackened with soot, probably due to the legionaries using them 
as hearthstones. This clearly indicates an Ante-Roman date for 
the foundation of these monuments. In regard to the age of 
the dolmens of Brittany, the character of the skulls found in 
them is decisive—while the skull of the tribesman in Brittany in 
Czsar’s time was brachycephalic, that of the dolmen-builders 
was sub-dolicocephalic, or mesaticephalic. From this it is con- 
cluded that the dolmen-builders were a race which preceded the 
Celts in Western France. How far back in time dolmens were 
first erected it is impossible to say, but it must be recognized 
that in North Germany, in Norway and Sweden, and in Ireland 
dolmens were erected in the Christian era. 

In regard to the significance of the menhirs, nothing as yet 
has been definitely determined. Remains of human skeletons, 
accompanied in some cases by flint implements, have been found 





® Read before the Cana:tian Institute, December, 1898; reprinted from Proceedings No 7. 
t ‘‘ Rude Stone Monuments,” 1872, chapter viii. 
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at the foot of some of them, and hence it is inferred that they 
are the equivalents of our burial headstones. This explanation 
must appear doubtful to anyone who has examined the “ align- 
ments” of Carnac. Here very few human remains have been 
found in connection with them, although there are thousands in 
the district. The view that the “alignments” were connected 
with sun-worship or serpent-worship, postulates first of all an 
explanation of the object’ ‘of the isolated menhirs in other 
parts of France and in Great Britain. Sun-worship undoubtedly 
obtained amongst ancient British and Gallic tribes, but the 
founders of the menhirs have yet to be shown to be of Celtic or 
Belgic affinities. There is very little evidence to show that 
serpent-worship obtained among these, or among the earlier 
inhabitants of France. In the tumulus on the island called 
Gavr’innis, in the Gulf of Morbihan, the local guide points out 
to visitors a sinuous line which is believed to represent the 
serpent, but anyone who examines closely the rich sculpturing 
about it will see at once that the artist had no preconceived 
plan, and that the sinuous line, being made last, is the unfore- 
seen, haphazard result. : 

It is difficult to believe that the “ alignments” were not con- 
nected with some religious observance or creed. The extra- 
ordinary size of some of the menhirs forming them, and particu- 
larly of the fallen and broken one near the Dol des Marchands, 
is such as to force one to question whether any influence, save 
religious, could have compelled the founders to undertake the 
gigantic toil of their erection. Undoubtedly they must have 
been regarded as sacred objects, and this leads one to understand 
why they were used in some cases for human burial. Their use, 
therefore, as burial monuments may have been secondary. We 
have an instance of such secondary use in the case of cathedrals 
and churches of today. The existence of stone circles or 
cromlechs, like the one which terminates the alignments at 
Menec, would further seem to strengthen the view that all these 
monuments were in some way connected with religious observ- 
ances, 

The dolmens present less difficulty as to their significance. 
They are more or less caverns formed in many cases of gigantic 
stones which are usually only partially sunken in the earth, and 
covered by very much larger flat stones, often weighing many 
tons. In these chambers have been found human bones, flint 
and sometimes bronze implements, with some specimens of rude 
pottery. Wedge-shaped specimens (ce/ts) of jade, or green 
stone, have also been found in some dolmens. This bears on 
the “axe” cult which undoubtedly obtained among the 
dolmen-builders. In the dolmen near Locmariaquer, called the 
Dol des Marchands, a large figure of an axe is engraved on the 
under surface of the covering stone, On the large flagstone on 
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the floor of another dolmen of that neighborhood, the Mané-Lud, 
there is a very large figure of an axe in relief. This is pointed 
out by the local guide as the figure of a sword. On one of the 
flat stones taken from the tumulus to the south of Locmariaquer, 
called Mané er-H’roec, there are many axes sculptured. In 
order to understand the significance of these figures, one must 
compare them with what has been observed in several of the 
Marne caves. In these are three instances of a female figure 
rudely sculptured, associated with the outlines of hafted axes. 
In the dolmen of Collorgues, in the Department of Gard, the 
slab forming the central part of the root has a female figure 
rudely outlined, and under it is cut the figure of an axe. All 
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DOLMEN OF GRAND ISLAND, FRANCE. 


these sculptures have been found associated with burial. The 
axe, therefore, was the symbol of some cult, believed to be that 
of a deity who is now termed the “ Axe Goddess.” This cult 
was accepted by the Celtic and other contemporaries and succes- 
sors of the dolmen-builders in Gaul, and was continued even 
during the Roman occupation, for amongst the Romanized 
Gauls the practice obtained of putting a figure of an axe ona 
headstone, or in place of the figure the words, “sud ascia,” or 
“sub ascia deaicavit,” What the cult of the Axz Goddess 
signified it is impossible to do more than conjecture. Its asso- 
ciation with death and burial possibly points to the belief ina 
goddess of death. The cult has for studeuts of the origin of 
religions this important interest: It is the only one we know as 
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belonging to the Neolithic age, and further, it was handed down 
from Palzolithic times, or at least from the transition period 
between the Palzolithic and Neolithic ages, when caves where 
not inhabited, but used as burial places. Borlase* attempts to 
show that the cult obtained over the whole of Western Europe, 
and he claims that indications of it are shown in the pottery of 
Hissarlik found there by Schliemann. That it had a wide range 
may be granted, for in Palzolithic times there was probably one 
race occupying the whole of Europe, and this fact woul account 
for a wide diffusion of ethnic and religious ideas, but it may be 
doubted if some of the figures, e.g., those of the pottery at 
Hissarlik, supposed to be those of the Axe Goddess, are more 





DOLMENS AT LOCHMARIAQUER OF TABLE MARCHAND, 


than accidental resemblances to the symbols of her cult. 

The tumuli were undoubtedly used for the sepulture of im- 
portant persons, such as kings, chiefs or leaders, and their 
relatives. It is not improbable that they may have been used in 
the case of certain religious rites, for in the tumulus called 
Mané-er-H’roec, at Locmariaquer, and in Mont St. Michel, at 
Carnac, a large number of celts (stone axes) were found, and 
these have been regarded as votive offerings either to the Axe 
Goddess, the manes of the dead, or to the divinities of death, 
In many of the tumuli the bones found were more or less 
incinerated, proving that cremation was practised. On the 





*“*The Dolmens of Ireland,” vol, ii., page 578. 
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exposed surface of the greater number of the slabs forming the 
walls of the tumulus of Gavr’inis the line-tracing or sculpture is 
very rich, and gives a marked distinction to this tumulus. It 
would seem to have been the tomb of a king. 

It is in the dolmens, however, that one finds the largest num- 
ber of inscriptions. These have not been deciphered. They 
would appear to consist of two kinds—one ornamental, good 
examples of which are to be observed in the upright supporting 
stone of the Dol des Marchands;.the second totemic, of which 
examples are to be found in the dolmen at Kerioned, in the Alée 
Couverte des Pierres Plates, near Locmariaquer, and in the Alée 
Couverte of Luffang. A curious fact is that in the two last 
named there are the outlines of the same figure, which seems to 
the writer to be that of an opened lentil pod. Qn one of the 
slabs in the Mané Lud dolmen there is an inscription which is 
difficult to classify. It is clearly not ornamental, and it is not 
totemic, for an almost similar one has been described as found in 
the New Grange tumulus, near Drogheda, Ireland. Something 
similar is to be observed on one of the vertical slabs at the end 
of the cavern in the Gavr’inis tumulus, but here the outlines are 
less readily traced, owing to the surrounding lines of sculpture 
following the curves of the inscription. It may be hierogram- 
matic in function. ; 

Of what race were the dolmen-builders? The definite 
answer to this question would determine also who were the 
founders of the tumuli, for it is generally conceded that the three 
classes of monuments may have, in Brittany at least, been built 
by the same tribe or race. Though first looked upon as of 
Celtic origin, it is now recognized that they are the remains of a 
race which inhabited the western and nortwestern part of Europe 
before the advent of the Celts. This race, known as Iberian, 
also occupied Ireland, Wales, and the western portions of Eng- 
land and Scotland, and thus the distribution of dolmens and 
other megalithic remains would be accounted for. There are, 
however, difficulties in accepting this view. The dolmen-builders 
were mesaticephalic, the Iberians dolichocephalic. The Iberians 
who inhabited the Dordogne district and the portion of the 
Landes district, including Dax and its neighborhood, from 
Palzolithic rimes, did not build dolmens, and in all the country 
lying between the Garonne and the Pyrenees, inhabited in 
Czesar’s day by the Aquitani, a tribe of the Iberians, there are 
very few megalithic remains. 

The explanation of these difficulties can only be conjectural. 
According to Collignon* the Iberians were not a race, but an 
assemblage or collection of tribes, derived from three races 
which inhabited from the earliest times the Spanish peninsula. 





* Les Basques. -Memoires de la Societe d’Anthropologie, 3d Serie, Tome 1, Fascicule 4, 
page 55. 
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These were the Neanderthaloids af Gibraltar, a people like the 
Cro-Magnon race, and the type called be De Quatrefages the 
race of Mugem, whose remains are to be found in kitchen mid- 
dings, on the banks of the Tagus. Accepting this view, it 
would be possible to regard the Aquitani as a less mixed race 
descended from the Cro-Magnon type of Palzolithic times, and, 
therefore, not possessed of the same customs as the more mixed 
Iberian race or tribes. Sergi,* on the other hand, claims for the 
iberian race a single African origin, and that as a uniform race it 
spread over Western France and the British Isles. 

Ic would appear that in order to ascertain definitely who the 
dolmen builders were, it is necessary first of all to determine 
clearly the origin and history of the Iberians, and this can only 
be done when the anthropology of the Spanish peninsula is as 
fully worked out as that of France. 


EGYPTOLOGICAL NOTES. 


BY REV. W. C. WINSLOW, LL.D. 


THe Toms oF PranHotTer. The Archzological Survey 
Department of the Egypt Exploration Fund has been making 
a thorough study of the celebrated tomb of that wise Solomon 
Ptahhotep, prince and priest in the fifth dynasty of Tetkara, 
rated on the Abydos tablets as the thirty-second king of 
Egypt. The official of the society, Rev. N. de G. Davies, has 
just sent us a vivid, as well as scientific, account of his labors 
at that tomb I use some of his manuscript and follow his 
spelling of proper names. He''says he has spent the whole 
five months in the tomb of Ptahhetep at Saggara, dwelling 
alone in its corridor, and copying its sculptures. For a little 
excavation soon showed that the name and plan, which were 
the whole notice of it in Mariett’s ‘‘ Mastabas,” were quite mis- 
leading. Another burial chamber was found to exist on the 
west, and both this and the corridor were inscribed in honor of 
his son, Ikhethetep. The little chamber of Ptahhetep (dating 
from the fifth dynasty, c. B. C. 3600), which, both by reason of 
its workmanship and its charming compactness and complete- 
ness claims to be one of the most perfect specimens of the 
art of the ancient kingdom, was found to be all in the tomb 
which bears his name. The decoration of the chambers of his 
son is distinctly interior. The stone is in places wretchedly 
poor, precluding good work, and the scenes of the corridor 
exhibit all stages of execution, from the almost defaced first 
sketches in ink up to the delicately moulded low relief, over 








* Ursprung und Verbreitung des Mittellandischen Stammes. Autorisierte Uebersetzung 
von A. Byhano, Leipzig Verlag von Wilhelm Friederich. 
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the gentie swellings of which one can pass one’s hand with 
almost as much pleasure as over the surface of the living limb, 
Nor are the inscriptions of any special interest. They are few 
and customary, and the most uninteresting subject—tthe bearers 
of offerings—being that which was of most vital concern to 
the dead, the first place and the best efforts of the sculptor 
were given to this. Nevertheless, there is proof that the artist 
was capable of the highest, especially in one half-finished 
group of cattle, which may scarcely be surpassed by anything 
similar in Egypt. And even the hundredth “ Reward of the 
Spirit” did not fail to excite anew keen admiration for the 
bold draughtsmanship and skilful technique, and for the 
artistic appreciation of those subtle curves which the human 
form assumes. ; 

The art traditions of the tomb being then so high, and the 
productiveness of the most ancient golden age of art known 
being limited, Mr. Davies has taken some pains to give 
something like a fac simile in outline of the whole relief. 
Those of them which are defaced, or in bad preservation, 
require an amount of labor quite disproportionate to their 
value. Hence his sojourn has been much longer than he 
expected or wished. He can only hope that the pleasure 
which he has received from the beautiful wall surfaces, which 
have supplied him with shelter and entertainment, as well as 
hard labor, so long, may be communicated in appreciable 
measure to many who can never hope to see originals which 
he has reburied under their guardian sands. 

The unfinished state of the corridor of this tomb of Ptah- 
hetep helps to carry one back to days when the draughtsmen 
of asimpler age were at work on these walls. It would be 
deeply interesting were it possible to come into nearer acquaint- 
ance with the men whose spirit and cunning have immortalized 
themselves in these stone sculptures. It is scarcely to be 
believed that men of these highest powers were many in num- 
ber at any time. Such perfection could hardly be reached 
apart from continuous employment, and the quantity of finest 
art which remains from any reign of this age is not more than 
might be due to one or two masters. Possibly the work of 
some Egyptian Michael Angelo is before us in this tomb, so 
that the scheme of subject, the faultlessly pious-inked outlines, 
and the deft chisel-work which so beautifully replaced them, 
are the work of one versatile hand. Without having so com- 
plex a mental life as ours, and lacking nomenclature and 
historic precedent for his sensations, this genius, in whom the 
natural bent of his country men toward the feelings and powers 
out of which true art is born found gathered expression, may 
have been one whose spirit found delight in beauty, and in the 
creation under his hand of beautiful forms. But all knowledge 
of these men is lost, and we are most thankful for as much as 
an initial in the corner of the picture of one of these “ makers ” 
of olden time. Low down in the corner, near the door of 
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Ptahhetep’s chamber, where the customary scene of a fracas 
among the boatmen is depicted, we see in the last boat our 
artist seated—“ his beloved and truly artist, Ptahankhni.” 

A charming point of epigraphy, useful as indicating the 
extreme reliance we may place on the forms of heiroglyphics 
of the ancient kingdom is afforded by the chamber of Ikhet- 
hetep. The pyramid sign in this tomb is nearly always repre- 
sented with two horizontal lines drawn through it, about one- 
fifth from the base and one third from the top. A painted 
example gives the reason. Here the lower portion is painted 
in imitation of granite, and this custom of laying some of the 
lower courses in this stone is to be seen—in fact, only a few 
miles from here—in the German excavations at Abusir. Per- 
haps the base of the pyramid, with its sloping sides, represents 
the artificial or artificially shaped mound or platform which 
the same excavations so admirably exhibit. The hieroglyph 
is the more interesting that the pyramid in question—that of 
Assa—has not yet been identified. So that the copyist may 
be in time able to give a helpful hint to the excavator. 


Karnak. The renovation of this the grandest of all ruins 
now extant goes hopefully forward, and reflects credit upon 
the archeological department of the Egyptian government. 
] am glad to say this, because M. Amélineau’s account of his 
discoveries at Abydos reveal a carelessness that is intolerable, 
the féllahs having had free access to the historic mounds, con- 
taining the sacrifical jars and other objects dating back 5000 B. c. 
The famous impending column has been raised to its due. 
dignity and the architecture above it replaced It is said that 
the methods of the ancient Egyptians were followed; a sand- 
hill was made as a scaffold, and upon its slope the single parts 
of the shaft were drawn down to be réunited Seven hundred 
men did the pulling! In a nook of the temple were found 
blocks which belonged to a now destroyed building of the 
great Queen Hatasa, whose obelisk still dominates much of 
those marvelous ruins. The sculptures upon the blocks 
depicted the funeral of the queen and some of the events of 
her reign. 


SrwaH. An exploring tour to the Oasis of Jupiter Ammon, 
in the Libyan desert, at a place called Siwah, has been made by 
Herr Griinan of the German army. He ascertained that but 
few of the remains of the temple of Ammon now exist. As 
but a quarter of a century ago the ruins were well preserved, 
here is another instarice of the destruction of the monuments 
of Egypt by man for greed or mischief. In this temple 
Alexander the Great was proclaimed a son of Jupiter, and 
probably the inscriptions were of value, as well as interest. 


Tue Nationa Orrice. I wish to make this explanation, 
especially respecting the “spolia opima’ of our work, by 
quoting from our last circular: 
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First: The Egypt Exploration Fund has two offices—one in Lon- 
don, and its national office for America, in Boston. 

Second: There is no “ Boston Branch” of the Fund (see last Annual 
Report), because the office in Boston represents neither Boston, nor 
Massachussetts, nor even New England, but is our one national office. 

Third: A few independent and local organizations secure subscrip- 
tions and forward them in part or whole to London direct; but such local 
bodies are not integrally of the Fund, nor co-ordinate with the Society 
whose office is in Boston. Their affiliation and efforts should stimulate local 
interest and increase local support. 

Fourth: All subscriptions through the national office in Boston are 
credited to the exact locality in the United States from which they come 
—the address of each subscriber being sent to London—and antiquities 
are now sent direct from London to our local museums #70 rata of the 
subscriptions received. Therefore neither local pride nor a local museum 
need be the cause for a subscriber to send his subscription to a local orga- 
nization rather than to the national office in Boston. 

Fifth: It should be remembered that the national office a/one has all 
the records (since 1883) and data which are always useful, and often 
necessary, in ordering books, answering inquiries, etc., etc. This ensures 
accuracy. There is constant communication, too, between the offices in 
London and Boston. It should not be forgotten, also, that it is fatriotic and 
wise to maintain our cohesion or unity in America, and not to fragmentize 
ourselves into independent local organizations. So large is our country, so 
grand our cause, that the local organizations in Archzology and Egyptology 
have eacha special and splendid opportunity or mission for enlisting sup- 
port. The Fund, too, through its national office, has still its genera/ and 
splendid mission, ‘and now a noble one—that of preserving our unity, our 
American unity, in advancing the cause we all have at heart. 


CANNON BALLS FOUND ON ANCIENT VILLAGE 
SITES IN MISSISSIPPI. 


Editor of THE AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN: 

I write a few lines in regard to the above-mentioned sub- 
ject. I know three places in Mississippi, where cannon shot 
have been plowed up, causing persons in the vicinity, not well 
informed in State history, to suppose that battles had occurred 
there between the whites and Indians. The three places 
referred to are: A village site on the west bank of the Tom- 
bigbee, a few miles east of West Point; a village site on the 
south side of Line Creek in Oktibbeha County, eight miles 
northeast of Starkville, and a village site, a few miles north- 
east of Philadelphia in Neshoba County. As to the latter 
place, if I understand my informant correctly, it was the site of 
the old Choctaw town of Kofitalaia. This Kofitalaia relic was 
found prior to our inter-state war. As to the localities of the 
other two relics, which were found since the war, no troops of 
either army ever marched, camped, or fought at or near either 
place, so they can be neither Federal or Confederate relics. 

The obvious solution of the mystery is this: These relics 
were picked up by Indians at the old abandoned French or 
Spanish forts in Alabama or Mississippi, brought home to their 
villages and used as hammers for cracking nuts, or as pestles 
for the shallow stone mortars, or, perhaps, used for both pur- 
poses. This would account for their presence at places where we 
know no Indian battles were ever fought. H.S. HALBERT. 








JERUSALEM EXPLORATIONS, 


BY SELAH MERRILL, LL. D. 


For three years, closing with the summer of 1897, the 
Palestine Exploration Fund (English) made excavations on 
the south and east slopes of Mount Zion, extending their work 
on the southeast as far as the Pool of Siloam, in the hope, 
mainly, of tracing the south wall of ancient Jerusalem, Many 
bits, sometimes large sections of walls were uncovered, also 
gateways, streets, scraped rocks, many cisterns, pieces of 
columns, capitals, and carved work, such as one might expect 
to find in a place where the debris of city after city had been 
accumulating for four thousand years. In those parts, the 
slopes of the hill are steep, hence whatever buildings or walls 
were from time to time destroyed would only tend to make 
the confusion greater in any remains now existing. The 
explorer’s task is not easy, and is reward is seldom a generous 
one, for no matter how much ground is dug over, how many 
shafts sunk, and tunnels driven far below the surface of the 
ground, the public are interested only in the actual results 
achieved. 

In the present case, it has been very difficult to classify 
properly the objects that have been brought to light, or to fit 
the general facts thus ascertained into the history of the 
ancient city. It is, therefore, no criticism of the faithful work 
of the explorers to say that the additions made to our knowl- 
edge of the walls of the city on the south side are slight. 
Pieces of walls have been found, built of stones varying in 
size and workmanship, but to what age they belong, or who 
constructed them, it is difficult to determine. 

Some interesting, so-called “stairs” were found leading 
from the Temple area down toward the Pool of Siloam; these, 
however, should not be thought of as the massive flights of 
steps leading up to some great public building, but as an 
inclined street with “steps” at considerable intervals. I 
believe it is not claimed that these are very ancient, still they 
may possibly illustrate the words in Neh. iii., 15: ‘“ The stairs 
that go down from the city of David.” 

For many years it has been known that, in Roman times, 
when the emperors had a fad for making a “ straightstreet” 
throught the principal cities in this part of the East, there was 
a street running north and south through Jerusalem, beginning 
at the Damascus gate and terminating at some point on the 
south side of the city. This street followed, nearly, the 
present street which runs south from the Damascus gate, first 
through the Moslem bazaars, and beyond them what is now 
known as “ Jew street.’’ It is thought that the portion of this 
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“straight” street which led south from the present city wall 
has been recovered. 

It has been ascertained, also, that in the time of Herod and 
of our Lord, the Pool of Siloam was surrounded by a spacious 
and beautiful arcade, which was roofed in by massive slabs of 
stone, and that stone seats were provided for the visitors. 
Remains of a church, dating from about A. D. 500, have like- 
wise been recovered near the Pool of Siloam. 

What is surprising, is that in all this digging, only a very 
few ancient coins were found, and those of no special value in 
helping us to assign dates. 

Since the issue of a new Firman to the Fund last autumn, 
the time of which is limited to two years, and the region or 
space where excavations can be made is likewise limited toa 
very small area, the society has been at work at Tell Zachariyah 
on the plain south of the railway station called Deir Aban. 
Fred. J. Bliss, Ph. D., son of thd well-known Dr. Daniel Bliss, 
of Beirut, is in charge of the work, and he is assisted by 
Mr. Macalister, who furnishes all plans, sketches, photographs 
and drawings. The exterior walls, built of rather small stones, 
of an old castle have been exposed, and the explorers have 
found, also, a series of very curious rock-cut chambers, and 
some interesting bits of terra cotta, but nothing sufficient to 
determine the age of the mound oritsremains. The party are 
at present at work at Tell-es-Safi, which many suppose to be 
the site of the Philistine city of Gath. Both these mounds 
may easily be found by finding Askalon on the coast and run- 
ning the eye a little north of east toward the hills; the two 
places are not far from each other. If Tell-es-Safi is really the 
site of Gath, it is not unreasonable to look for important results. 





BILL WILLIAMS. 


Bill Williams, from whom the famous “ Bill Williams Moun- 
tain” was named, was, according to Mr. W. W. Curtis, the cor- 
respondent of the “Chicago-Record,” a Methodist preacher, 
and {originally went out to the frontier as a missionary. He 
traveled extensively among the various tribes of Indians on 
the plains and in the mountains, from the Kiowas and the Kaws 
of the Missouri valley to the Apaches'and Mojaves of the 
southwest. When sojourning with any particular tribe he 
adopted its customs and manners, and when he grew tired of 
them he would seek others and live as they lived. In that way 
he became familiar with nearly every Indian tribe in the south- 
west, and also imbibed many of their notions and superstitions. 
He possessed a wonderful gift for acquiring languages, and 
could speak almost every dialect. He translated the bible 
into several languages, and was very useful to other mission- 
aries, but he gradually fell from grace and became more famous 
as a hunter and trapper than as a missionary. It is said that 
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he was better acquainted with the topography of the plains 
and the mountains than any other man, except Jim Bridger, 
but Gen. Fremont severely criticised Bill’s ability as a guide 
and accused him of errors that came very near sacrificing the 
lives of his entire expedition. 

Nearly every old mountaineer, however, throws the blame 
on the other side, and contends that if Gen. Fremont had 
taken Bill Williams’ advice he would never have run into the 
death trap where he lost all of his animals, instruments, 
records and several of his men. They explain that Fremont 
insisted upon following the Arkansas river to its source, 
although Williams explained to him that it was impracticable. 
Williams remained with him as a guide. The party was 
caught in one of the most terrible snowstorms that was ever 
known. The men were compelled to abandon their horses 
and mules, which perished, and their instruments and all their 
records, and Williams led them back to Taos nearer dead than 
alive. This controversy lasted for several generations. Wil- 
liams always disclaimed responsibility for the expedition, and 
threw the blame upon Gen. Fremont. The latter, on the other 
hand, declared that Williams was responsible for leading the 
party into such a desperate situation. 

Although Williams lived the greater part of his life with 
Indians in their tepees, adopted their habits and customs, and 
practically became one of them, ke was nevertheless a victim 
of their hatred of the whites and was shot by an Apache down 
in Arizona along some time in the ’60s. 





NOTES AND NEWS ABOUT MUSEUMS. 


SoutH KENSINGTON MuseumM.—The foundations of a new 
building designed to contain the art and industrial collections 
have been laid. The sum of £300,000 has been appropriated 


to the new building. 
; ++kt+ 


THE UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA.—A party of explorers 
who have recently returned from Borneo with collections for 
the above University, are about to start for Burmah and 
expect to make archzological and ethnological collections. 
Mr. A. C. Harrison, Jr., W. H. Furness and Dr. H. H. Hiller 


constitute the party. 
+tk++ 


THe FieLtp Co_LumBiaN MusEum.—The accessions to the 
museum consist mainly of articles which represent the customs 
and myths of the Hopi, together with a few more specimens of 
pottery from the shell heaps of Georgia. Rev. Mr. Voth, a 
missionary among the Hopis, is at present engaged in arrang- 
ing the collection from that region, and in making screens and 
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altars which will illustrate the dances.and other ceremonies. 
The pottery from Georgia contains some unique pottery 
trowels, made concave to mould the. outside. and containing 
patterns on the side for stamps. 


++kt+ 


THE INTERNATIONAL FOLK-LoRE Society.—An all-day ses- 
sion cf this society was held in Walker Museum on the 25th 
of May. Interesting papers were read. The evening session 
was occupied by a musical recital of the songs of the Dakotas, 
which had been gathered by the famous Bright Eyes and set to 
music by Professor Eames of the University of Nebraska. 
The officers elected for the ensuing year are: Dr. Paul Carus, 
president; Prof. F. Starr, vice-president, and Mrs. Helen M. 
Bassett, secretary. 

+++ 


Dr. Daniet G. Brinton, professor of American Arche- 
ology and Linguistics in the University of Pennsylvania, has 
presented to the University his collection of works and manu- 
scripts relating to the aboriginal languages of North and 
South America. The collection represents the accumulation 
of twenty-five years, and embraces about 2,500 volumes, in 
addition to about 200 volumes of bound and indexed pamphlets 
bearing on the ethnology of the American Indians. Many of 
the manuscripts are unique. A number of the printed volumes 
are rare and of considerable bibleographical importance. The 
collection of works on the hieroglyphic writing, of the 
natives of this country, embraces nearly every publication on 
the subject. The special feature of the library is that it covers 
the whole American field—North, Central and South—and 
was formed for the special purpose of comparative study. 


+++ 


“THE ANTIQUARIANS” are some three hundred women of 
artistic tastes, interested—as the name implies—in the antique. 
This includes everything of artistic merit. A dozen years ago 
the society existed under the name of the “ Society of Deco- 
rative Art,’ and was the first society devoted to art works in 
Chicago. Later it was affiliated with the Art Institute, and 
“The Antiquarians” was adopted as the name. The north 
wing of the Art Institute has been assigned to the collection 
of the society, and here the treasures are displayed—laces, 
tapestries, ecclesiastical vestments, old furniture, embroideries, 
old French fans of the empire, Chinese, Japanese and East 
Indian curios. In addition to the large collection belonging 
to the society, members and outside collectors sometimes loan 
articles for display for different lengths of time. The tapestries 
of the Foulke collection, bought when the display was made 
here, are considered ‘the socjety’s choicest treasures. 
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HUNTING KNIVES. 
[Loaned by “Forest and Stream.’’] 
The knives which are depicted in the plate show the difference between an Eskimo 


knife and the common skinning knite of the hunters. They illustrate the difference between 
the Stone Age and the Metal Age. Knives quite similar to these are common in Canada, 


The pottery fragments on the preceding page are from Canada, but contain the same 
patterns as those used in New York State. 

















MEGALITHIC MONUMENTS AND MYTHOLOGY. 


The descriptions of stone circles, dolmens and other mega- 
lithic structures which have been given in the last few numbers 
make it appropriate that we should review the different classes, 
and give some account and, if possible, an explanation of the 
traditions, folklore, stories, myths and customs which are con- 
nected with them. It will be undersood that the great centre of 
these monuments is found in Brittany and in the north of 
Europe, and here they have been subject to the most thorough 
investigation. 


I. It is, however, in their distribution and classification that 
we are especially interested. They are scattered over the whole 
globe—in the north of Europe; in Scotland, Ireland, Denmark, 
Sweden ; in North Africa, Algeria, Palestine and various parts of 
Syria; also on the southeast coast of Africa, at Mashonaland, 
and in various parts of India; they are found, also, in Japan and 
the islands in the centre of the Pacific Ocean, the Caroline 
Islands, the Ellice Islands, the Easter Islands, and even in South 
America, especially in Peru. They are not all of the same 
character, for some are mere standing stones without any archi- 
tectural character, except such as any monument or headstone 
or grave-post or obelisk may possess. Others are in the shape 
of massive walls, which are built up out of rude, undressed 
stones and are commonly called cyclopean walls. Still others 
are in the shape of houses, both conical and square and resemble 
the lake dwellings in their shape, but are built of stone. Still 
others have the character of towers, and are supposed to be 
fortresses. Others were probably used as temples and tombs, 
and had a large amount of symbolism connected with them. 

(1.) In reviewing these structures, we shall take the stand- 
ing stones first, for these are the rudest. They are of several 
classes, and may be divided as follows: (a) The alignments, 
which are so common in France. They are supposed to be the 
grave-stones which mark the field of battle, and yet they are 
connected with cromlechs and dolmens and must be regarded as 
among the most ancient of the stone monuments. (4) The 
avenues which are so common in Great Britain, are there con- 
nected with stone circles, and resemble the alignments, but must 
be classed by themselves. These are very curious and a great 
deal of folklore is connected with them. (c) The cromlechs 
and stone circles which are so numerous in England, and which 
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are supposed to indicate the prevalence of sun-worship there, 
form a very interesting class. There is a vast amount of folk- 
lore connected with them and a great deal of speculation is still 
practised. The theory that they were built by the Druids is the 
most popular, and, perhaps, the most plausible of any that has 
been thus far held. It is at least persistent, and has been 
renewed within the past few years. 


(2.) The Cyclopean walls, which are so numerous in Greece, 
may be mentioned next. These are regarded as architectural 
structures, though they are very rude. They are especially 
interesting because of the myths which have given to them a 
name which has become classic. The walls are of three kinds, 
which, according to Tsountas, the chief archeologist of Greece 
and the successor of Schliemann, may be described as follows: 
(a) The walls which have undressed stones piled together 
without any order, resembling very much a common stone 
fence. (4) The second order employs great hewn stones, 
placed in horizontal courses, but with break-joints. This is 
called “ashlar masonry.” (c) A third order is the so-called 
polygonal, which employs stones carefully hewn into polygons 
with unequal sides, and so closely joined that there are no gaps 
and, consequently, no bonding with small stones or mortar. 


(3.) The dolmens are the most numerous and, perhaps, the 
most interesting. These are generally regarded as burial places. 
(a) Some of them are built up with three or four rude, un- 
dressed blocks and have a massive stone on the top, serving as 
a roof, possibly as a place of sacrifice. (4) Others are built up 
with slabs, forming a rectangular chamber with a flat roof and a 
square doorway, the doorway being furnished with a pier and a 
lintel. They resemble houses, and have more architectural 
character than any before mentioned. (c) The megalithic 
structures in the Caroline Islands, which have been described by 
Mr. F. W. Christian, resemble in many respects the dolmens, 
though they are made out of immense blocks of trachyte, 
ranging: in length from fifteen to thirty feet, and are three to 
seven feet in thickness, and are piled up like the logs in a log- 
house, with a single square opening for a door. (d) The dol- 
mens of Japan resemble those of Europe, but are generally covered 
with earth, having roofs of stone, and are really mounds and dol 
mens combined, furnished with several openings. They are sup- 
posed to have been graves. (¢) Thereare structures in the Easter 
Islands which might be classed with the dolmens of Europe ; 
some of these are mere foundations of platforms, designed to 
support the massive statues which were placed as guardians to 
the island, and which always lodked out to sea and are plainly 
visible to navigators who approach the islands. There are, also, 
ancient houses at Orango in these islands which are made out of 
stone slabs and covered with earth, and have doorways formed 
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from placing other stone slabs as upright posts with lintels 
across the top. The platforms are, here, the most interesting of 
the ,structures, for they present cyclopean walls which might 
be compared with the rectangular masonry of Troy and Greece. 

(4) The conical huts, which are so numerous in Great 
Britain, should be mentioned next. These have been described 
by Mr. A. L Lewis and others, and are regarded as very ancient. 
They are called “ Pict houses.” They have a great variety of 
shapes and are very numerous. Mr. Lewis speaks of them as 
aaving hearths and seats and doorways protected by projecting 
walls and covered with earth. There are others which are 
grouped into small clusters, with several rooms in a single 
house, the roofs sesembling the cones of a pottery kiln. Some 
of them are occupied even at the present day. It is supposed 
that they derived their shape from the huts and that they ulti- 
mately develayed into the treasure-houses, for the treasure- 
houses have the same conical form. 

(5.) Towers are to be mentioned next. These are more 
modern in their appearance, and are not always classed with 
megalithic structures, They are fortresses and lcok-outs and 
lighthouses, and are very widely distributed. Those which are 
situated in Sardinia are the best known, though the brochs of 
Scotland are, perhaps, the most mysterious. The towers at 
Mashonaland, which have been described by Mr. J. W. Bent, are 
also very curious. The towers in the Philippine Islands have 
become known within a few years; but those in the Easter 
Islands are known only to a few. These are called observation 
towers, and have a rude stone hut adjoining, making them 
resemble the modern lighthouse. 


II. The most interesting peculiarity of these ancient monu- 
ments is that so much mythology or folk-lore is connected with 
them, and that so many even now depend upon it in accounting 
for their origin and use, as well as for the names which 
have been given them. We may say that this folk-lore is 
not confined to any one country or age, but is a common inherit- 
ance and is almost universal in its prevalence. There is, to be 
sure, a great variety to the tales and myths, for the Greeks have 
one set of myths which have to do with the towers and tombs; 
‘the Celts and Saxons have others, which are always associated 
with the cromlechs, dolmens and alignments found in France, 
Scotland and England; the Russians have another set 
which are connected with the Kurganes or tombs of their 
country; the Chinese have another set of tales which account 
to them for the dragon ornament and many-storied pagodos with 
which their architecture abourids; the South Sea Islands have 
another series which explain their ancient structures, as do those 
of the Peruvians and the Japanese explain the peculiar monu- 
ments with which these lands abound, 
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These myths do not account for the monuments, and have 
not any particular scientific value, except as they suggest the law 
of association and show how ideas are always associated with 
material forms among all classes, even among the most intelli- 
gent and especially so among the simple and the unintelligent. 
These tales and myths are so many and varied, that it would 
require a large volume to describe them and, in fact, many 
volumes have been written concerning them. All that we can 
do is merely to refer to them, and say that these stories mark a 
stage of archzoloyical and architectural progress; just as others 
do, a certain stage of astronomical progress, and still others do a 
stage of historical progress, 

The majority of the tales resemble the fables of Esop and 
the stories uf the Arabian Nights, and yet they are instructive, 
for they show the churacter of the age in which they originated, 
and of the people among whom they survive. They are the 
waifs of an unwritten literature, the fragments of a language 
which is only spoken; but they perpetuate names which have 
become noted and which are too well established to overthrow 
or reject. If scientific men use the names, it is because they are 
familiar and because they illustrate one peculiarity of the 
monuments. 

It will be noticed that the myths and legends always corre- 
spond to the religion which prevailed in the countries which con- 
tain the monuments, and yet it is impossible to tell which pre- 
ceded the other, and so we are in doubt as to the age of either. 
Still, the names and the myths taken together mark the stages 
of thought, as the monuments mark stages of architecture, and 
the comparison of one with the other may be very suggestive 
and profitable. They are, in fact, an element which mark the 
beginning of architecture, which ought not to be despised. 

No archzologist would at the present time undertake to 
build a theory upon such foundations, any more than an astro- 
nomer would take astrology as the foundation of his science, or 
the geologist would the stories concerning the fossils for the 
foundation of his science; yet every one will realize how fasci- 
nating they once were, and how interesting they are even now. 
There is a practical advantage in them, also, in that they have 
served to make the monuments in a sense sacred, and have been 
the means of preserving them. It is, however, important that 
we should notice what the impressions were concerning the 
objects and use of these ancient monuments, for there was 
always something in the appearance of these structures which 
continued to suggest the story and make it perpetual. 

Let us, then, turn to these folk-tales; making our starting 
point with the ancient mythology of the Greeks and working 
from them to the more modern tales of the north and far west, 
but taking the monuments in order of their architectural pro- 
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gress. We take the Cyclopean architecture as an illustration of 
this thought. 

The Cyclopeans were a race of people who were regarded by 
the Geeeks as the priests and votaries of Uranus, who was sup- 
posed to have had an ancient temple at Corinth, which was 
little more than an altar, on which offerings were made to the 

. sun. They were also 
supposed to dwell 
near Mount Aiétna, 
and, perhaps, on this 
account the name 
came to be applied to 
walls which were 
made up of rocks 
heaped up without 
order, like the rocks 
in a mountain. The 
term is often applied 
to the towers which 
are common in Sar- 
dinia and the other 

. regions about the 

CYCLOPEAN WALL IN GREECE. Mediterranean, and 

a novel interpreta- 

tion or explanation of it has been given. It is as follows: Poly- 
phemus was one of the Cyclopean race. He was a musician, who 
lived in a cave and had only one eye. The fable was that the 
Cyclopeans had 
temples, at the top 
of which they pre- 
‘served a perpetual 
fire. These mythi- 
cal temples were 
afterward con- 
founded with the 
towers which were 
so numerous. The 
common opinion 
was that the object 
of the round tower 
was to serve as a 
look-out by day, 
and a light-house 
at night, as well as a refuge for the people. It was easy to 
imagine the light at the top to be the eye of Polyphemus, and to 
give credence to the theory that the towers were all built by 
the Cyclopeans. The term afterward came to be applied to all 
tude walls which were built after a certain pattern, and the myth 


MEGALITHICS IN PERU, 
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was applied to all buildings which were constructed in this style. 

Even the ancient city of Mycenz was said to be built by the 
Cyclopeans, and Taphos was a place where sacrifices were 
offered on a Cyclopean altar. Euripides speaks of the 
walls of ancient Mycene as built by the Cyclopeans, 
and Strabo speaks of Pirzeus as the port which was made 
use of by Tiryns as a harbor, which place he walled up 
with the assistance of the Cyclopeans. They were seven in 
number; they worshipped the sun under the symbol of a ser- 
pent; they introduced architecture into Thrace. The winged 
serpent was, placed over the gateways of the teinple in Egypt, 
and the lion was placed over the gateway of Mycenz; they were 
regarded as symbols of the sun, though the serpent became the 
national symbol in Egypt, and the lion the symbol of Syria, 
Persia and Greece. The Minotaur was a monster with the head 
of a bull. He was regarded as the first judge and ancestor of 
the Greeks, corresponding to Menes of Egypt; Menu, the law- 
giver, of India, and the Noah of the Jews. To his temple the 
Athenians were obliged to send some of their sons to be sacri- 
ficed, and this is by some, supposed to have been the origin of 
the human sacrifices which were practised in Greece. In the 
rites of Ceres, one part of the mysteries was to tear the flesh as 
a survival or emblem of the former treatment of victims offered 
in sacrifice. Ceres.was the goddess of corn, but the towers of 
Ceres were so called, not from the fires which were preserved in 
them, but because corn was deposited or stored in the towers. 
Virgil makes the Aventine Hilla place where a temple stood, which 
was the terror of the neighborhood. Parnassus was also 
sacred because of the caverns there, which were anciently used 
as temples. The situation of the oracles of Delphi was on 
account of the chasm, or sacred cave, in the hill which was 
chosen as the temple. Among the Persians most of the temples 
were caverns and rocks. Such, then, in brief, is the monumental 
mythology of the classic lands. These are, however, megalithic 
structures in Syria, concerning which there are iaterestion tradi- 
tions. 

There are myths in other lands about the ancient 
monuments. In Palestine they were supposed to be the abode 
of giants. There are stone houses on the east of the Jordan, 
not far from the Dead Sea, which were supposed to be built and 
inhabited by the gigantic Emim and Rephaim, long before the 
Chaldzan shepherd migrated from Ur to Canaan. Rev. J. L. 
Porter has described these. He says: 


Deep down beneath the accumulated remains of more recent buildings, 
I saw the simple, massive, primitive dwellings of the aborigines, with their 
stone doors and stone roofs. High above them rose the classic portico of a 
Roman temple, shattered and tottering, but still grand in its ruins. The 
houses of Beshan are not ordinary houses. Their walls are from five to 
eight feet thick, built of large, square blecks ef besalt. The roofs are 
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formed of slabs, of the same material, hewn like planks, and reaching from 
wall to wall; the very doors and window shutters are of stone, hung up on 
pivots, projecting above and below. Some of these ancient cities have 
trom 2 to 500 houses still perfect, but not a man to dwell in them. These 
are called the giant cities of Bashan.* 


There are other ancient structures in India which have myths 
and legends associated with them. These are more like the dol- 
mens and cromlechs of the north of Europe than they are the 
giant cities of Palestine, but they constitute a class about which 
many traditions have gathered, without distinction, those of the 
Iron Age being mingled with those of the Bronze and Stone 
Ages, and all considered as the work of tie gods or of the giant 
races. In England they are called Druidic monuments, and are 
supposed to have come from India, introduced by the Druids, 
who first lived in India and migrated there at an unknown date. 
In India, however, the same monuments are ascribed to the 
gods. In Greece, where pelasgic buildings were erected, they 
were ascribed to the demigods. in Africa they are ascribed to 
the Phoenicians. 

The monuments of Europe, especially those of France, Eng- 
land, Denmark and Sweden, have a great number of myths end 
tales connected with them; and the names given to them are 
often very suggestive, especially such names as “ Arthur’s 
Round Table,” “Kit’s Kotty House,” “Long Meg and Her 
Daughters.” The same is true of the dolmens of Japan, Peru and 
the Polynesian Islands, though these myths are not so well known. 


III. The quéstion now arises, as to the bearing of these 
myths and traditions on the age and origin of these monuments. 
In answer, we may say that a great change has taken place in 
the opinions of archzologists within a few years. Formerly it 
was held that nearly all these monuments were the work of dif- 
ferent races who had migrated from the far East, and that 
scarcely anything was indigenous. While the distinction of the 
three ages was fully recognized, many maintained that there was 
between the Paleolithic and the Neolithic epochs an extended 
hiatus, which was followed by the sudden appearance of a more 
highly developed civilization, brought in by a sea-faring and 
slowly migrating race from the East. Two waves of invasion are 
described, the first bringing in polished stone; the later intro- 
ducing bronze relics, cereals, agriculture and the domestication 
of animals. Not even credit for the construction of the great 
stone dolmen-tombs was granted, for these were all ascribed to 
an invasion from the North or South, or some other direction. 

The Phoenicians were, perhaps, antedated by the Dolmen- 
Builders, and even the Celtic priests, who are known by the 
mystical name of the Druids, were possibly anticipated by the 
unknown people; but by none was it believed that the indigen- 





*See ‘“‘The Giant Cities of Bashan,” p. 20. 
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ous race had been equal to the task of building the monuments. 

Latterly, however, the belief has turned to the other extreme, 
for not only has the succession of architectural periods been 
recognized, but each has been ascribed to the unaided skill and 
growth of the indigenous races. 

It was during the Neolithic Age that the domestication of 
animals occurred. During this age, also, the terramares of Italy 
were erected. During the same age the dolmens of France and 
England, and even of Scandinavia, were erected. During that 
age the megalithic structures of Japan and Peru were also built. 
If there was an intrusion such as the traditions of Peru and of 
Polynesia describe, it only resulted in the advancing of the com- 
mon people into builders, and in the appearance of a governing 
class; the sea being the medium by which the waves of popu- 
lation swept over the distant lands. 


THE ARCHAZOLOGY OF THE NORTHWEST COAST. 


A very active and able body of men have arisen during the 
past few years on the Northwest coast, some of them resi- 
dents of the State of Washington, others in British Columbia. 
The majority of these gentlemen hold strongly to the opinion 
that there was a contact between this continent and eastern 
Asiatic countries, and even with the islands ia the central 
Pacific, in prehistoric times. 

Among the arguments advanced, the most forcible, are 
those brought forth by our associates, the Hon. James Wicker- 
sham and Rev. Herbert H. Gowen; the one from a study of 
the laws and institutions of the Chinese, compared with the 
customs and symbols of the prehistoric Americans, the other 
from the study of linguistics and the comparison of the 
language of the Polynesians with the Sanscrit. 

Gentlemen, who have visited the Pacific. coast from the 
Atlantic, have come to the same conclusion, from the examina- 
tion of relics, and the New York archzologists Dr. Boas and 
H. J. Smith agree with our associate, Prof. C. Hill Tout, in this 
respect. The gentlemen, who hold the opposite opinion and 
argue ex-cathedra, are such as have never visited these coasts, 
but have become committed to the theory which they adopted 
years ago, and for the sake of consistency feel bound to sup- 
port it. The result is that confidence is weakened and the 
scientists of the West and Northwest and the East are likely 
to array themselves into classes which are divided by geo- 
graphical lines. 

It is unfortunate that the Atlantic and the Pacific are so far 
apart, and that the centre has not had the authority or the 
prestige and the centripetal force that is needed to crystalize 
opinion or direct investigation. The day is not far off 
when such will be the case, and the work which has been done 
under adverse circumstances shall come to the surface and 
make itself felt in all parts of the country. 
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THE Jessup EXPEDITION.—H. I. Smith, who was engaged last year in 
exploring the regions of the Northwest, writes from the Pacific coast and is 
now on his way to the same regions and will continue exploring. ~ 

* 

THE LETTERS OF W. W. CurTIS to the Chicago Record have given 
much information in reference to the Pueblo Indians and their unwilling- 
ness to enter schools, or adopt modern customs or faiths. It should be 
understood that there are two parties—the friendly, called “ American 
Indians,” and the “hostiles.” The latter cling to old customs and are con- 
servors of the ancient ceremonies, 

ae 

Dr. CARL LUMHOLTZ has for several years been traveling among the 
Sierra Madre Mountains and among the Tarahumari and the Tepehuane 
Indians, the former living in the southern part of Chihuahua, and the latter 
in Durango. He lived a year and a half among these tribes and then spent 
a half year among the isolated Huichole Indians, who number about 4,000, 
and are walled in among the mountains of the State of Jalisco. He has 
also spent some time amony the superstitious and rather unfriendly 
Tarascan Indians of Michoacan. In the five years of his work in Mexico 
he has lived among ten tribes. He expects to publish a book. entitled 
“Five Years among the Indians of the Sierra Madre.” Among his large col- 
lections are nearly 2,000 photographs of thé natives, their arts and customs. 

Pa 

THE SOCIAL ORGANIZATION AND SECRET SOCIETIES OF THE Kwa- 
KIUTL INDIANS are described by Dr. Franz Boas in an article which occu- 
pies 320 pages in the Report of the United States National Museum for 
eos: The account was written mainly by Mr. George Hunt of Ft. Rupert, 
B.C. There are some things in this account which surpass belief, such as 
the ghoulish practice of taking the bodies of slaves and feeding upon 
them, even taking dead bodies and devouring the flesh. It is stated b 
those that live on the Northwest coast that this account is exaggerated. 
The secret societies certainly have great sway among these people. Dur- 
ing the winter, their ceremonies form the chief occupation and engage 
most of their time. The calendar is changed to suit them. The cere- 
monies are reported with the utmost minuteness of detail. 


Pha 

ORIGIN OF THE INDIANS.—Major J. W. Powell has an article in the 
Forum April,’98 which sets forth bis old-authoritive opinion that the 
American races were autochthonous, or that they came in at an ancient 
geological age and developed here independently of all other races. Mr. 
ames Wickersham, our associate, has published an able pamphlet in answer, 
in which he claims that there are many evidences of contact with China 
and other nations, and that the arts, customs, symbols and languages were 


much influenced by this contact. It is a fortunate circumstance that the 
gentlemen who are at a distance from the seat of authority, and at the 
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same time somewhat near the channels which connect the western and 
eastern shores of the continent have taken up this subject. The discus- 
sion will undoubtedly change the opinion of many, or at least throw addi- 
tional light on the subject. Nothing can shut off debate when American 
scholars get interested in scientific subjects. 

x 

THE CALIFORNIA INDIANS have strange ideas of creation. Described 
briefly and by an Indian, the American myth is as follows: There was a 
world before this one in which we are living at present; that was the world 
of the first people, who were different from us altogether. These people 
were very numerous, so numerous that if a count could be made of all the 
stars in the sky, all the feathers on birds, all the hairs and furs on animals, 
all the hairs of our own heads, they would not be so numerous as the first 
people. The people long lived in peace, but conflict set in and because of 
this, they were turned into the various kinds of creatures that are on the 
earth—beasts, birds and reptiles. A change was effected in various ways. 
There were cases where the hero transforms enemies. In the Wintu sys- 
tem nearly all of the changes were effected by Olelbis. The word Olelbis 
means “dwelling on high.’’ There is a story of a woman, which recalls 
Helen of Troy; also‘of Sedit and his two brothers, who were the same as 
the coyote and turkey buzzard. There are several myths from the Yanas, 
who were neighbors of the Wintus. They relate to various animals, also 
the finding of fire and the first baute of the world. 

Pa 

SCANDINAVIAN RUNES IN AMERICA.—A sensation was started among 
the literary men and historians of Chicago and vicinity, a few months ago, 
by the news that a stone had been found in Minnesota containing Scandi- 
navian Runes. The news was startling, because of the distance from the 
sea coast and the known track of the early voyagers, but, inasmuch, as the 
celebrated Welsh prince was reported to have reached the deep interior, 
and as various tribes ot the far west had been supposed to be able to speak 
Welsh, it was quite natural to suppose that other northern tribes had been 
able to read the Runic. The discussion went on and articles were written 
to prove that as early as 1362 a ship from England had reached Iceland; 
in 1470, Zeno of Venice had reached a point 1,000 miles west of Faroe 
Islands; that in 1568, David Ingram made his way from Texas to Maine, 
and was rescued by a French ship on the St. Johns River, New Brunswick; 
in 1528, De Vaca journeyed from Florida to Mexico, znd it was not impos- 
sible that Europeans could have been in Minnesota in 1362. 

The Editor of THE AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN happened to know that 
there was a wiseacre in Minnesota, who fifteen years ago undertook to pub- 
lish a translation and interpretation of the Dighton Rock inscription as a 
record of the Norsemen (boats, sailors and all) in pictographs, with runes 
between the pictures; and that parties in Michigan had discovered Phe- 
nicean tablets, and others, Babylonian and Egyptian sphinxes, and, there- 
fore, declined to make this known, as he had the other “ fakes,” and waited 
for the lie to run its course. The race was soon over, and the query is: 
Who is next? The chair is empty. The runes and buried Welsh princes 
have had their turn. What will be the next sensation? 
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BirD Gops. By Charles De Kay, with an accompaniment of Decorations 
by Charles Wharton Edwards. New York: A. S. Barnes & Co. 


“ Early men, endowed with faculties of observation, found the regular 
return of birds to their haunts mysterious. * * In the study of man’s 
groping toward religious belief, one factor has been much neglected: the in- 
fluence of birds and beasts on what may be called prehistoric religion.” These 
two sentences, taken from the preface of a neatly bound and nicely illus- 
trated book, will perhaps give a better idea of its scope than can be given 
by any review. The author, to be sure, does not undertake to treat of the 
prehistoric religions, and says very little about the bisd myths and symbols 
which are very common in America; and yet for the continent of Europe, 
and especially for the folk-lore of the historic nations, it is a good collec- 
tion. There are, indeed, allusions to the spider gorgets and the symbols of 
the cross, but the bird gorgets seem to have been passed by entirely. The 
author says that the owl goddess Minerva ot the Mediteranean had its 
parallel on the Baltic, but that owl vases are found in America, as in Troy, 
does not seem to have caught his attention. There are birds on the top of 
columns in Mashonaland, as there are on the top of totem poles on the 
Northwest coast. 

Originally Minerva was a moon goddess; the fabled Phoenix was a 
fire symbol; the eagle was a symbol of the sky, and the raven a bird of the 
storm; but what about the office of these various birds in prehistoric 
Europe? The value of the work consists in the fact that it contains so 
many references to the regard for birds in the historic nations, and that it 
describes the different birds which were used in their ceremonies and 
sacred rites. Bird-lore is found by the author among many nations, and 
and their literature seems to abound with it. Such is the case with the 
Esthonians, the Finns. the Hindoos, the Greeks and Romans, and many 
other nations. The books are numerous which abound with bird-lore, and 
from many of these the author seems to have gleaned and gathered many 
interesting things. 

Within its province and as a contribution to folk-lore the work is cer- 
tainly valuable. It should be-in the libraries of all who are gathering the 
folk-tales, and to those who are studying comparative religions it will prove 
very suggestive. 


THE HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH BIBLE. STUDIED BY THE LIBRARY 
MetTHOopD. By S. G. Ayres, B. D., Librarian in Drew Theological 
Seminary, and Charles F. Sitterly, Ph. D., Professor in Drew Theologi- 
cal Seminary. With an Introduction by Henry M. MacCracken, LL. D., 
Chancellor of New York University. New York: Wilbur B. Ketcham, 
7 and g West 18th street. 


This book is more of a Bibliography than it is a history. It has the 
appearance of a catalogue, with many names and dates. It commences 
with England, the Druids; takes in the presence of the Danes, introduction 
of Christianity into Scotland and Ireland; mentions Dunscotus, St. Patrick 
St. Cuthbert and many others. 

Part II. treats of the work of the monks and the different Bibles, It 
takes in the Eliot Indian Bible, and closes with the American revisions. 
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REPORT OF FIELD WoRK CARRIED ON IN THE MUSKINGUM, SCIOTO 
AND OHIO VALLEYS DURING THE SEASON OF 1896, for the Ohio State 
Archeological and Historical Society. By Warren K. Moorehead, 
Curator of the Society. Reprinted from Volume V. (1897) Annual 
Publications Ohio State Archzological and Historical Society. Colum- 
bus, Ohio: Press of J. L. Granger, 1897. 


Mr. Moorehead is a very industrious man. He was tormerly custodian 
of the Ohio State Archzological- Society and conducted field work in 
Ashland County, along the Ohio River, and.in Ross County. His report 
contains sixteen cuts representing mounds of that region, some of which 
are beautiful in shape. It also contains twenty-seven cuts representing the 
relics from the mounds. 


REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION FOR THE YEAR 1896-97. 
Volume I., containing Part I. Washington: Government Printing 
Office; 1898 

REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION FOR THE YEAR 1896-97. 
Volume II., containing Parts II. and III. Washington: Government 
Printing Office; 1898. 


The first volume of this report treats of education in France, Germany, 
- Denmark, Switzerland and Greece; also commercial education, Sunday- 
schools, land: grant colleges, college athletics, kindergartens. 

The second volume treats of education in the United States, and in 
Alaska and Hawaii. It gives a catalogue of institutions, normal schools, 
schools for detective classes. The two volumes together, embrace a vast 
amount of information and are very valuable. 


REPORT OF THE UNITED STATES NATIONAL MUSEUM UNDER THE 
DIRECTION OF THE SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION, for the year ending 
June 30, 1895 and 1896. 


This report contains an article by Dr. Boas on the Kwakiutl Indians, 
which occupies over 400 pages; also “ The Graphic Art of the Esquimaux,” 
by Dr. W. 7 Hoffman, containing 215 pages; ‘“ Notes on the Geology of 
Lower California,” by George P. Merrill; “ The Tongue of Birds,” by Wirt 
Tessin; ‘“‘Taxeddemical Methods,” by R. W. Shufeldt, and “ The Antiquity 
of the Red Race in America,” by Thomas Wilson. 


COLLECTIONS OF THE STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF WISCONSIN. 
Edited and Annotated by Reuben Gold Thwaites, Corresponding 
Secretary of the Society. Volume XIII. Published by Authority of 
Law. Madison: Democrat Printing Company, State Printer; 1895. 


This report cover the time from the early settlements on to about the 
period of the war of 1861. The report begins with the events at Prairie du 
Chien in 1813. It embraces, also, the Bulger Pzpers, 1815; papers of James 
Doty, 1820; Territorial census of 1836; the lead and shot trade of 1840, and 
concludes with the story of Chequamegon Bay from 1634 to 1895. 


COLLECTION OF THE TRADITIONS OF THE THOMPSON RIVER INDIANS. 
By Mr. C, Hill Tout. With an Introduction by Dr. Franz Boas. 


The myths begin with the story of the Cayote and the Flood, which is 
followed by stories of the Coyote and the Fox, and the Coyote and the 
Dog. There is also the story of the Old Man and the Coyote, the story of 
the Swan, and the Man who traveled tothe Sun. The origin of fire is also 
described. These are followed by stories of different animals, the bear, 
otter, battle of the birds, the raven, etc. 
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The Science of Intellection. 
By J. W. POWELL. 
Pages, 423. Cloth, gilt top, $1.75 (7s. 6d.) 





Important to Psychologists and Students of the Philosophy of Science. 





A Highly Original Work on Psychology, dealing largely with Epistemology. 


The first part of this book is a compendious expositition of the properties of matter’ These 
properties, five in number, give rise in man to intellectual faculties, represented by five senses. 
There are also five faculties of emotion. The author teaches a new doctrine of judgments, and 
carefully analyses them in the five intellections, which he calls sensation, perception, under- 
standing, reflection, and ideation, each of these faculties being founded on one of the senses.. 

Intellectual errors are classified as fallacies of sensation, Entacies of perception, fallacies ot 
understanding, fallacies of reflection, and fallacies of ideation, aad a war is waged against the 
metaphysics of the idealists in the interest of the philosophy of science. 

In the chapters on fallacies there is a careful discussion of the theory of ghosts, especially as 
treated in the publications of the Society for Psychical Research, and by various other authors 
on the same subject. 

No student of the sciences can afford to neglect this book. The discussion is clear and 
entertaining. 
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This Journal has reached its Twenty-first Volume. It is not 
only the oldest, but for five years was the only journal in the 
United States devoted wholly to Archeology. It has from the 
outset been sustained by the best scholars, and is regarded as 
authority on all archeological subjects. It takes the broadest 
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The JOURNAL OF THE ARCHZOLOGICAL INSTITUTE OF AMERICA was 
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